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The Arts in American Education 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


‘Yo GAP between the individual, 
social, and cultural significance of 
the arts and their practical educational 
recognition is fantastic. The arts have 
always been of the utmost importance 
in abundant and civilized living. Hence, 
they should have a commensurate 
place in any scheme of general educa- 
tion which contemplates such a way of 
life. All sensible educators—and they 
are in the vast majority—are likely to 
agree, but in spite of many verbal 
bouquets, they seem to do very little 
about it. 
Probably the main reason for this 
passivity is that they do not know what 
to do. Workers in the arts, who should 
have told them long since, have been 
content merely to grub along in their 
specialties, without developing any 
comprehensive and well-founded plan 
which would make sense to outsiders. 
They have offered no adequate pro- 
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posal, no inclusive and reasoned policy, 
no united front. As a result, the arts 
have been pushed into the holes and 
corners of the curriculum, or right 
over the line into the extracurriculum, 
although everybody admits that it is 
a pity! 

As a very humbly offered correc- 
tive, I propose to outline what seems 
to me a reasonable scheme for the arts 
in general education. Even if it fails to 
win assent it may help to focus dis- 
cussion, which at least is something. It 
may seem bold, but that in itself is a 
recommendation. The arts cannot 
match in the educational microcosm 
their immense significance in the social 
macrocosm without some very drastic 
rearranging and rethinking. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE ARTS 


The starting point must be a fairly 
clear notion of what the arts are and 
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what they are for—that is to say, an 
aesthetic. The word aesthetic has a 
rather unpleasant connotation because 
of its association with Oscar Wilde and 
others of his ilk, but it is the word to 
use, just the same. Schiller and Kuelpe 
coined the phrase “aesthetic educa- 
tion,” and although it has never 
wormed its way into the bright lexicon 
of American pedagese, it is exactly the 
idea to have in mind. An educational 
program in the arts that is to get any- 
where can only be a translation into 
action of a doctrine concerning their 
nature and function. 

Summarily put, the arts are and al- 
ways have been the instrumentalities 
by which emotional values and mean- 
ings become explicit, objective, public, 
communicable. This is their distin- 
guishing mark, which alone justifies 
their designation by a special word. A 
great intellectual discovery—a physi- 
cal principle or a system of mathe- 
matics, let us say—may be conceived 
in intense emotion. Generations of 
learners may rediscover it with intense 
emotion, but that is irrelevant to the 
thing itself, for its function is intel- 
lectual, not affective. In and of itself 
it contains not one shred of emotional 
significance. A great work of art, how- 
ever—a Divine Comedy, a Sistine ceil- 
ing, a Ninth Symphony—is an entirely 
different kind of cultural phenomenon. 
The creator’s feeung actually enters 
into and informs the design, so that the 
arrangement of lines and masses and 
rhythms and colors and tones actually 
captures and conveys that feeling. 
True, the distinction between works 
of art and those of intellect is not al- 


ways clear cut. There are important 
elements common to both, and no 
classifications of living phenomena can 
ever be watertight. All we can ask is 
enough clarity to know what we mean 
when we use the word art. And, in a 
nutshell, the arts are the vocabulary of 
the emotions. Such is their differentia, 

To deploy a full-scale defense and 
exposition of this view would take a 
long time, so let us turn at once to its 
chief educational implications. 

1. When the arts are pushed into a 
minor place in the curriculum, it is not 
the arts themselves that are being ig- 
nored. It is the emotional side of human 
life. The human spirit, it has been well 
said, has two wings, the intellect and 
the arts. But our schools seem satisfied 
to develop generation after generation 
of one-wingers. No statistics are 
needed to prove that multitudes of so- 
called educated persons have only the 
crudest and most inadequate resources 
for emotional enjoyment, expression, 
and fulfillment—that they suffer from 
what German writers on educational 
aesthetics have called emotionale 
Dummbeit. The schools have worked 
on such folks for upward of sixteen 
years, and by and large have done 
nothing about their emotional enrich- 
ment in terms of specific and organized 
effort. The hope has been to make them 
into good citizens, and the chief, if not 
the only, official technique has been to 
pump them full of intellectualizations. 
When it is intimated that man is not 
so rational as pedants seem to think, 
and that an emotional cripple is quite 
likely to be a civic cripple, there is 
hearty agreement, but the whole prob- 
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lem is dumped in the laps of school 
chiatrists, guidance workers, and 
similar rescue squads. Yet there is a 
whole vast area of culture, pitiably un- 
loited, which bears precisely upon 
the problem and always has. 

So the stark case for the arts is that 
they are man’s supreme agency for 
emotional literacy. Anyone who imag- 
ines that such agencies are unimportant 
needs to learn the facts of life, and 
perhaps to examine his own insufh- 
ciencies. He too may be suffering from 
emotionale Dummbeit! When the arts 
are shoved into a corner by core cur- 
ricula, or by ponderous academic re- 
quirements hatched up by one-sided 
intellectualists, it is not so much the 
arts as human nature which suffers 
violence. For the arts are not just an- 
other subject, on a par with the various 
intellectual disciplines. They are an- 
other hemisphere, and can only receive 
their due and perform their mission if 
we organize a two-hemisphere cur- 
riculum. ; 

2. Another obvious consequence of 
our controlling aesthetic viewpoint is 
that the arts cannot be intellectualized 
without being denatured. Yet the 
trend toward intellectualization is very 
strong because of the prestige values 
of our one-wing curriculum. More- 
over, it is directly supported by 
aesthetic doctrines like those of Dewey, 
according to which any human ac- 
tivity, including mopping one’s brow 
or tying one’s shoestring, partakes of 
the essential quality of the arts so long 
as it is wholehearted. Theoretically the 
position is indefensible, for the simple 
reason that to make anything mean 


everything empties it of meaning. 
Practically it is disastrous, because it 
implies that the arts can be assimilated 
to essentially alien patterns without 
being ruined. 

No doubt it is very nice to organize 
humanities courses which “bring in” 
architecture, painting, poetry, and 
even music to enliven the discussion 
of culture periods. No doubt it is 
admirable to have children sing ditties 
about igloos when they are studying 
Eskimo life, or to look at reproductions 
of rock paintings when the cave man 
is up for discussion. Cooperation is al- 
ways excellent, so long as one does not 
give away his own soul in the process, 
but art workers who think these are 
sufficient and proper ways of promot- 
ing the arts in general education are 
doing exactly that. They are selling the 
arts down the river for the sake of a 
mess of educational gadgets. 

We must put first things first—music 
ahead of musicology, the practice and © 
enjoyment of painting ahead of its 
history, the direct encouragement of 
poetry ahead of its use as an adjunct 
to social studies. The inveterate and 
multiform tendency to drag the arts 
at the chariot wheels of the intellec- 
tualized curriculum is thoroughly de- 
structive. They must be allowed to 
stand on their own feet and to do their 
own work in their own way. Little 
progress will be made with them until 
we reckon with this imperative re- 
quirement. 

3. The primary integration of the 
arts is not with any intellectual disci- 
pline whatsoever, including history, 
but among themselves. Here is yet 
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another consequence of our controlling 
aesthetic viewpoint. 

By integration we should by no 
means understand some circus-like 
yoking together of pedagogical horses, 
camels, monkeys, and elephants. Inte- 
gration starts, if it ever really gets 
going at all, with the working staff, 
who develop a common viewpoint and 
a common policy, and who learn year 
by year ever better how to bring to 
bear a common and unified influence 
throughout the whole complex of 
their endeavors. This is what should be 
contemplated in the arts. The people in 
music, in the visual arts, in the theater 
arts, in poetry, in the dance, should 
arrive at a common conception and 
move toward the elaboration of a 
common policy which would liberate, 
inform, cultivate, and guide the emo- 
tional side of living. This is the com- 
mon and basic function of the arts that 
these workers serve. The particular 
plans and patterns of action they may 
devise are secondary matters. The 
supremely important thing is to get 
together and begin working together 
in terms of a unifying and intelligible 
purpose. Such is the key idea of a co- 
ordinated art program, and in this 
whole connection the great lack so far 
has been in key ideas. 


THE GENERAL ARTS PROGRAM 


Very well, let us suppose that we 
have a group of workers in the various 
arts who have interpreted integration 
as, in the first place, the business of get- 
ting together and learning to work 
together for a common purpose, and 
who have adopted this central doctrine. 


What are some of the things they will 
probably try to do? 

1. They will, I believe, strive to 
promote individual artistic creative 
activities on the part of their pupils on 
the most ambitious scale possible. Un- 
less the arts are possessed as personal 
possessions they instantly lose their 
power, and individual creative en- 
deavor is an avenue to the personal 
possession of the arts for which there 
is no adequate substitute. The reason 
is clear. Authentic artistic creation, 
from the lowest to the highest levels, 
essentially means the projection by the 
individual of his own emotional inti- 
mations in the objective medium of the 
art. Everyone who does this, even very 
humbly, becomes in his own proper 
person an artist. And one possesses the 
arts not by learning about them or 
casually scrutinizing them in connec- 
tion with something else, but by be- 
coming an artist oneself. 

Specifically our group will want as 
many pupils as possible, and, if at all 
possible, pupils at all levels, to paint 
pictures, write poems, compose music, 
and the like. This is definitely what 
they will mean by creation. Regarding 
the claim that any sort of activity, in- 
cluding looking and listening, can also 
be’ “creative,” they may agree. But 
they will beware of the weasel. Here 
is one of those seductive and broad- 
minded rationalizations which are con- 
tinually used to excuse one from doing 
the right thing because it seems a bit 
difficult. By creative activity they will 
mean precisely the personal projection 
of subjective intimations in an objec- 
tive medium. 
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Of course when such a path is indi- 
cated numerous lions begin to roar, but 
most of them will prove to be well 
chained. There is the lion of technique. 
Can children and young people really 
engage in significant artistic creation 
without a long discipleship? Em- 
phatically yes! Under normal condi- 
tions and proper guidance, the begin- 
nings of all the arts are easy. It is per- 
fection that is hard to achieve. Signifi- 
cant work, well worth achieving, can 
come very speedily indeed, and then 
provides a focal point for growth. Any 
teacher who makes the beginnings of 
any art difficult simply does not know 
his business. 

Then there is the lion of special apti- 
tude. Will not some children incline 
toward poetic, others toward visual, 
others toward choreographic, and 
others toward musical expression, per- 
haps because of something in their 
chromosomes? No doubt such things 
will happen, whether or not the 
chromosomes are responsible. But we 
are considering an integrated, collabo- 
rative scheme. If a child misses in one 
direction, he can be taken care of in 
another. That is one of the many 
beauties of integration properly under- 
stood and operated. A group of teach- 
ets in the various arts, working to- 
gether in terms of such a notion, need 
not have too much fear of the lion of 
special aptitude. 

Then there is the lion of downright 
refractoriness. Our group of teachers 
collectively do their very best for 
some pupil, but he simply does not 
deliver. At last they sadly conclude 
that Elmer has no art. What about 


that? It is tempting to pontificate about 
the creative spark in every child, but 
let us not go fanciful. How many chil- 
dren taking a required course in 
mathematics achieve a complete miss 
on quadratic equations? How many, 
after a dose of American history, re- 
main pretty shaky on their country’s 
origins and growth? There are the 
strictly pragmatic rather than the 
ideally perfect standards. A collaborat- 
ing group of teachers in the arts should 
not find living up to them beyond their 
powers. 

2. Next our group of workers will 
seek to promote activities in the way 
of artistic participation, again on the 
most ambitious and varied scale pos- 
sible. This means performing music, 
acting in plays, taking part in dance 
patterns, and the like. The experience 
of actually projecting works of art, in 
one’s own proper person and through 
one’s endeavors, is another essential 
means of getting hold of the arts as 
personal and intimate possessions. 

The various lions which seem to 
beset the creative pathway make their 
presence felt here, too, and should be 
coped with in the same fashion. But a 
special consideration arises. In a prop- 
erly organized and adequate art pro- 
gram the management of participant 
activities will be very different from 
that ordinarily found. The point will 
not be simply to produce expert per- 
formance in the upper high school 
years at any cost, and more particularly 
at the cost of eliminating the majority 
of pupils for the sake of a few quasi- 
virtuosi. Our group of workers will 
seek to make participant activities 
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aesthetically satisfying and culturally 
and educationally significant experi- 
ences all up and down the line, and 
to make them available for all. The 
typical situation of the ruthlessly se- 
lected high school a cappella choir 
which is drilled like a professional or- 
ganization, often without knowing 
even the titles of the music it is learn- 
ing, will be avoided like the plague. 

Does this mean that these teachers 
will be indifferent to artistic standards? 
By no means. If they were, they would 
be sabotaging their own work and 
falsifying its central purpose. The 
painstaking quest for perfection is a 
very important factor in aesthetic 
experience, though by no means the 
only one. They will strive to have 
large numbers of pupils on the upper 
high school levels who sing and play 
and paint and dance and act impres- 
sively well; and given the proper 
opportunities they can do it. But their 
goal will not be to train show-off 
groups and individuals to impress 
superficial observers with the excel- 
lence of what goes on. Instead it will 
be to achieve artistic excellence on the 
part of the persons directly involved, 
and to establish an incentive which can 
and should influence the entire program 
right down to the kindergarten. This 
latter effect, be it remarked, is not 
brought about by chance but only by 
careful and considered planning. 

3. Next, our group of workers will 
wish to promote appreciative experi- 
ences on the most comprehensive scale 
possible. Appreciation, like creation, is 
a weasel word and needs a protecting 
definition. It means, among other 


things, listening to, looking at, reading, 
reading about, and discussing works of 
art. Appreciation is another essential 
avenue to the personal possession of 
the arts. 

The concept of appreciation is un- 
der considerable fire just now. But our 
group of workers will insist on using 
it, and will make no apologies for so 
doing. It means precisely the building 
of instructed and discriminating value 
judgments about works of art. Thus it 
is not the same thing as the history of 
music, or the survey of world litera- 
ture, or the study of the social affilia- 
tions of painting or architecture. Other 
disciplines and modes of approach may 
help, but they are not substitutes. And 
so our group of workers will not let 
themselves be bluffed out of position 
by intellectualists who think that his- 
torical, or technical, or sociological 
studies of the arts are admirable or at 
least allowable, whereas direct appre- 
ciation belongs at best in the extra- 
curriculum. 

Such, in very briefest outline, is how 
an adequate program of art education 
would probably look. Obviously a 
great deal more might be said and in- 
numerable connections might be estab- 
lished between the various types of 
activities. Also the great problem of 
sequence is entirely untouched. All 
that is possible here is a bird’s eye view. 
Creation, participation, appreciation— 
these are the three main pillars of the 
structure. They all arise from a com- 
mon foundation, which is the claim 
that the very essence of the arts and of 
the aesthetic process is the objectifica- 
tion of emotional values. 
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SOME BASIC CONDITIONS 


Any group of workers wishing to 
ut into practice the plan outlined 
above will have to ask for plenty— 
changes in budget, in schedule, in 
credit allotment, and so forth. Admin- 
istrative officers faced with such in- 
cipient pressure groups are in for some 
serious shocks. So be it! Much needs 
to be changed if the arts are to do in 
the schools what they have been doing 
in the world at large since the days of 
the cave man. Why not recognize this 
fact? And in any case, it is surely more 
effective to put up a comprehensive 
and considered plan than to try for 
picayune concessions here and there by 
dint of grumbles and piecemeal pleas. 
If the plan seems very ambitious, let it 
be remembered that any worth-while 
plan for the arts, as matters now stand, 
must be ambitious. 

As to a budget necessary to carry 
out this plan, and particularly a budget 
for space and equipment, there is no 
doubt that impressive increments 
would be involved. Well, the science 
people shouted for laboratories and got 
them. The vocational people shouted 
for shops and got them. These clamors 
were effective partly because they 
were loud, but mainly because there 
was a sound educational idea back of 
them. Once the art people have ad- 
vanced a sound central educational 
idea for themselves—and the idea of 
building emotional literacy in young 
people seems eminently sound—they 
also would be well advised to do some 
shouting. 

As to schedule, it must be under- 


stood that any curricular undertaking 
can be sterilized if it is denied sufficient 
time. Foreign language work, for in- 
stance, has suffered grievously because, 
under the setup, hosts of students take 
it for one year only, which is not long 
enough to derive any real benefit. The 
same principle holds true for the arts, 
on a far larger scale. What our group 
will want is nothing less than a clear 
25 per cent of the pupil’s total time in 
school from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. Does this seem likely to 
make administrators and curriculum 
builders gasp a little? It is really very 
moderate. The arts are not just another 
subject, but another hemisphere, and it 
is conspicuously and perhaps foolishly 
generous of ‘the art people to assent to 
75 per cent of a pupil’s time going to 
purely intellectualistic concerns. But 
still, with 25 per cent they ought to 
manage reasonably well. 

The vital question, of course, is what 
they propose to do with this time. I 
have already sketched the reply, but 
let us restate it. They propose to bring 
about personal, emotional, and aes- 
thetic growth by means of artistic 
creation, artistic participation, and 
artistic appreciation. They want to get 
hold of little children and bring them 
along for twelve years under sequential 
influences of a type which are greatly 
needed, which are shockingly lacking, 
and which only the arts can supply. To 
do so, they must have elbow room. The 
very essence of creative work, for in- 
stance, may well be time, and slavery 
to the eternal bell can kill it. As matters 
now stand, much of the art work in 
our schools is crippled and distorted by 
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a perniciously anti-educational sched- 
ule which all the teaching skill in the 
world cannot counteract. This is one 
of many reasons why we must not 
assess what can be done in terms of 
what is now being done. A halfway 
adequate cultivation of the hemisphere 
of the arts would in a very short time 
bring forth fruits so novel and benefi- 
cent that we would catch ourselves 
rubbing our eyes and wondering what 
we had been thinking of to neglect it. 
So why boggle over a reasonable and 
moderate schedule proposal? 

As to credit, the key point is that 
valid artistic activities cannot be 
marked or graded, and that the more 
significant they become the less this is 
possible. And as an ancillary point, it 
does not matter a bit. It does not mat- 
ter because the whole setup of the arts 
is quite different from that of the ordi- 
nary school subjects. In the ordinary 
subjects students work for marks. The 
school, in spite of noble preachments, 
explicitly and persistently invites them 
to do just that, and perhaps cannot 
avoid it. But in the arts the student has 
to deliver. Success, failure, progress, 
retardation, achievement—all are in- 
escapably visible or audible. That is a 
dynamic far more potent and inexo- 
rable than any that can be distilled from 
the normal probability curve. Our 
group of teachers, then, have at their 


command a very powerful motivation, 
and also every chance to judge their 
students on manifest and undeniable 
realities. They can do without the 
crutches on which their less fortunate 
colleagues must limp. So it should not 
seem too difficult or unreasonable to 
release the art program from the alien 
pressure of marks and credits and to 
accept the work for graduation and 
transfer on the basis of the corporate 
judgment of the teachers who are con- 
cerned. 

These and other implications that 
could be mentioned are certainly am- 
bitious, but I do not believe they are 
fantastic. They are based, not on some 
far-fetched and dubious philosophy, 
but on the manifest nature and func- 
tion of the arts themselves. Educators 
have wasted much time wrinkling their 
brows over what to do about the arts, 
but they have seldom faced the basic 
issues in large terms. They have looked 
for small answers and never found 
them, because the only real answer is 
a large one. As for the art people, they 
have put in far too much time cadging 
for crumbs, and being humbly pleased 
when they got a few. What they should 
do is to set up a concerted and per- 
sistent shout for important places at 
the board. Indeed, why should they be 
satisfied until they have an entire side 
of the table all to themselves? 
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NTERNATIONAL education is not a 
_. phenomenon, it is as old as 
human society. Intercultural relation- 
ships involving education were a char- 
acteristic of primitive society. Ancient 
civilizations, such as those in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Egypt, China, India, 
Greece, and Rome engaged in wide- 
spread educational activities involving 
the interchange of culture and learn- 
ing. The Buddhist, Moslem, and Chris- 
tian religions became the carriers of 
culture on an international scale. The 
Catholic Church, and later the Protes- 
tant denominations, engaged in mis- 
sionary activities on a world-wide 
basis. With the rise of national states, 
international education, within the 
strict meaning of the term, became a 
characteristic activity of modern times, 
particularly among European states 
and between countries bordering on 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Wherever channels of trade and 
communication between modern states 
were established, formal and informal 
educational activities were a correlative 
development. These activities involved 
the import and export of culture and 
ideas, the establishment of educational 
institutions, the migration of teachers 
and students, and the building up of 
international contacts with an educa- 
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tional mission. The history of educa- 
tion, going back to earliest times, is 
replete with examples of such activi- 
ties. In recent years as the world 
has become smaller, owing to the 
introduction of modern means of 
transportation and communication, this 
intercultural activity has been greatly 
accelerated, At present it appears that 
“cultural relations,” conducted on an 
organized basis between the nations of 
the world and perhaps incorporated 
within the framework of an inter- 
national organization, are to be an 
increasingly important feature of the 
postwar world. 

The two wars in our lifetime have 
been global in extent, and mark a 
genuine turning point in world affairs. 
As the nations and peoples of the earth 
have been brought physically closer 
and closer to one another, the world 
has indeed become a neighborhood; 
albeit not yet a brotherhood. The pro- 
motion of international understanding 
and cooperation through education, as 
well as through other means, has be- 
come a vital necessity in our times. 
This situation calls for a planned de- 
velopment of international education 
activities on the part of all nations and 
a re-evaluation of aims and methods. 
This development must be charted 
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against the background of changed 
world conditions that face us at the 
present moment. It has been well 
said that, “Ducunt volentem fata, 
nolentem trahunt.” (“Destiny leads 
the willing; it pulls the unwilling.”) 
Any survey of present world condi- 
tions would need to take account of the 
following factors: the increased inter- 
dependence of nations; the growth of 
regionalism and internationalism; ur- 
gent needs for relief, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction; rapid advances in 
science, technology, and industrialism; 
striking developments in aviation; pos- 
sibilities of increased interracial and 
intergroup misunderstanding; new 
means of communication and learning; 
extension and transformation of demo- 
cratic forms; increased mobility of 
population; expanding role of govern- 
ment and the state; the possibility of a 
semi-military age; the awakening of 
colonial peoples; and movements for 
moral and religious reconstruction. 
These changed world conditions, only 
a few of which can be mentioned in 
passing, set the frame for our discus- 
sion of new directions in international 
education. In this discussion, seven 
points in the form of propositions are 
suggested for consideration. 

1. International education must be 
conducted on a firm basis of reciprocity 
and mutuality between nations. The 
day has passed when the international 
relations of education can be con- 
ducted on a unilateral basis. In the days 
that lie ahead it is essential that nations 
avoid the taint of a “Messianic com- 
plex.” Educators in this country, and 
in other western nations, have not been 


entirely free from a display of zeal in 
carrying their share of “the white 
man’s burden.” Missionary zeal, so 
characteristic of educational activity, 
cannot be eradicated, but it can be 
transformed into a desire to learn as 
well as to teach. It is becoming gen- 
erally recognized that international 
education must be a genuine two-way 
process if it is to promote true under- 
standing and good will between na- 
tions. The principle of reciprocity and 
mutuality can well serve as a founda- 
tion stone for the future conduct of 
cultural relations and international 
education. 

Such a principle is easier to accept 
in theory, however, than in practice, 
This is seen in cases where relations 
with the non-industrialized nations 
of the world are concerned. In prac- 
tice, the principle of reciprocity means 
that we should seek to learn from 
those whose culture is still pre-indus- 
trial in character. There are, for 
example, elements in the cultures of 
certain lands in the Orient that un- 
fortunately still seem strange, even 
bizarre, to many in the Occident, but 
which, when finally understood and 
appropriated, may bring about a cul- 
tural transformation in western culture 
comparable to that which occurred 
during the Renaissance in Western 
Europe. When reciprocity becomes an 
operating principle and not merely an 
ideal in the field of international educa- 
tion, it will be realized that we in this 
country will have much to learn from 
the far-reaching movements for social 
and educational reconstruction that 
will take place in many countries dur- 
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ing the postwar years. In these in- 
stances and in others, this nation will 
have the opportunity to learn as well 
as to teach. It will be admittedly diffi- 
cult, however, for a young and power- 
ful nation such as ours, which has so 
much to give to the world, to recog- 
nize in practice this principle of 
reciprocity and mutuality which is 
here set down as the first principle of 
international education. 

2. International education must be 
deeply rooted in the study of compara- 
tive cultures and education. Leaders 
and workers in international education 
in all lands will need to discipline 
themselves for their task by a thorough 
study of the cultures and educational 
ideals of the regions in which they have 
a particular interest. Such a study, long 
and arduous though it may be in some 
cases, is a necessary preliminary to 
effective participation in the sphere of 
cultural relations between nations. In 
this regard we in the Americas can 
learn from the experience of those 
nations in Europe which have made 
the intensive study of other cultures a 
part of liberal education, and have in 
the field of professional education 
made it a prerequisite to preparation 
for foreign service careers in education 
and in politics. The study of compara- 
tive cultures in this country, except 
perhaps the study of the cultures of 
France and Germany, has been limited 
in extent and often esoteric in char- 
acter. The recent development of 
“area and language” courses for men 
in the Armed Forces has been, how- 
ever, a step in the right direction. 
Surely, if we are to take our part in 


world affairs, in education as in other 
fields, we will need to expand greatly 
our offerings in the study of compara- 
tive cultures at our colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as in our schools of 
education and secondary schools. 

The field of international education, 
in which many Americans will partici- 
pate in the years ahead, is not one to be 
entered upon lightly; it requires special 
gifts and calls in many cases for a life- 
time of scholarship. Workers in inter- 
national education include not only 
those who choose to work abroad in 
cooperation with the peoples of other 
nations which compose this smaller 
world, but also those who work at 
home on the problems of intercultural 
understanding in our elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher institutions. For 
both groups, the study of comparative 
cultures and education must be a cen- 
tral concern. Such study will require 
of all a broad background of training 
in the fields of cultural anthropology, 
social psychology, history, language, 
and geography. Educational institu- 
tions will avail themselves of the 
services of visiting lecturers from other 
lands more generally than at present; 
they will provide more liberally than 
at present for traveling fellowships to 
other countries for study and research. 
Such a program will serve to ground 
our future activities in the field of cul- 
tural relations and international educa- 
tion on a sound foundation and make 
possible a more enlightened policy 
with respect to these activities. 

3. International education must be 
directly concerned with the basic 
problems of intergroup tension and 
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conflict. For some time educators in 
this country have emphasized the im- 
portance of developing international 
understanding in our schools and col- 
leges. Sincere efforts have been made in 
many institutions to achieve results in 
this area, but a candid appraisal of the 
national effort in this direction leads 
one to the conclusion that it has not 
been a conspicuous success. There is 
today, however, among educational 
leaders a greater appreciation of the 
necessity for such understanding and, 
what is more important, a keener 
realization of the conditions which 
make it possible. We now see more 
clearly than before, for example, that 
the possibility of international coopera- 
tion is blocked by basic racial, re- 
ligious, and economic tensions and 
conflicts that have become almost 
endemic in the world. The power of 
racial animosities has shocked many 
people; it is a curse in many lands. Re- 
ligious antipathies are still rampant in 
many parts of the world. Economic 
prejudices, always strong, may lead to 
greater international misunderstanding 
in the future. Differing points of view 
in these areas cannot be avoided, but 
a fuller understanding of the nature 
of these differences and the will to deal 
directly with conflict situations can do 
much to lessen the possibility of con- 
tinued fratricidal strife. International 
education will be deeply involved in all 
these practical issues, which are, in the 
final analysis, moral issues. 

While educators are not in direct 
control of economic and litical 
power, they are, or should be, directly 
concerned with the stresses and strains 


developed in the use of this power in 
our world society. It is generally agreed 
that there is a need for a more realistic 
and practical approach to the cause of 
international understanding. A vague 
sentimentalism has too long dominated 
our efforts in a field where crucial 
problems of intergroup tension and 
conflict in all lands cry out for the 
attention of educators. A frontal attack 
on such problems as racial inequalities, 
economic imperialism, and_ religious 
bigotry, which lie at the base of 
international misunderstanding and 
strife, is called for on the part of 
workers in the field of international 
education. The problems within a na- 
tion are not outside the sphere of inter- 
national concern; they are part and 
parcel of the difficulties which exist 
between nations. The day is past when 
domestic and foreign policies in poli- 
tics, or in education, can be rigidly 
separated. It is noteworthy that some 
of the most active leaders in inter- 
national affairs have been those who 
were most sensitive to the difficulties 
present in domestic affairs. When the 
world is viewed as “one world,” many 
of the problems of international educa- 
tion are seen to be national problems 
written large. One of the distinctive 
concerns of international education 
should be the development of tech- 
niques for the resolution of intergroup 
tensions and conflicts at home and 
abroad. Every resource of psychologi- 
cal technique, sociological analysis, and 
moral and religious insight must be 
mobilized to this end. If this is done, 
international education will indeed 


move in new directions closer to the 
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ints in world society where preju- 
dices thrive and conflicts arise. 

4. International education must be 
associated closely with world-wide 
movements for relief, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction. It has been well 
said that the three R’s of tomorrow are 
Relief, Rehabilitation, and Reconstruc- 
tion. All the nations of the earth will 
be involved in some way or other with 
these stupendous tasks. One of the im- 
mediate responsibilities of international 
education will be to participate actively 
in the movements for rebuilding the 
war-devastated countries of the world. 
Steps toward educational reconstruc- 
tion have been taken in recent months. 
It must be recognized, however, that 
the reconstruction of educational sys- 
tems destroyed by war will be only one 
phase of the participation required of 
educational leaders. Educators will be 
drawn into all aspects of reconstruc- 
tion work. The milieu in which this 
work will take place will be very fluid, 
and educational and social activities 
will merge. In this situation the nar- 
row patterns of formal education all 
too common in this country will not 
furnish adequate guideposts for those 
who engage in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. Workers in international educa- 
tion will be challenged to tie in 
educational reconstruction with the 
new social, economic, and _ political 
patterns that will emerge as nations 
seek to rebuild the very foundations of 
their national life. 

The tasks of relief, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction cannot be con- 
strued as merely a short-term proposi- 
tion; these tasks will stretch out into 


the years. There are revolutionary im- 
plications in this picture for world 
society and for American society and 
education. Nothing less than full par- 
ticipation on the part of American 
educators in these reconstructive move- 
ments in various parts of the world is 
indicated. To do less would still fur- 
ther isolate our people from the minds 
and hearts of people elsewhere, who, 
having experienced tyranny and de- 
struction, now seek freedom and the 
opportunity to build a new world. 
This country, having escaped devasta- 
tion, will be asked to bear a heavy 
share of responsibility for rebuilding 
the war-torn countries of the world. 
Not having suffered greatly in this 
respect, it will need to face its responsi- 
bility with great humility. It may have 
to cleanse its own spirit before it is 
qualified to enter into the sufferings of 
others. It will need to recover its old 
revolutionary zeal in order to under- 
stand the aspirations of others. Work- 
ers in international education will be 
led to move in new and untried direc- 
tions as they participate in the tasks of 
relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruc- 
tion in different parts of the world. 

5. International education must be 
actively concerned with the promotion 
of a “people’s education” in all lands. 
The bitter disillusionment of World 
War I, that was supposedly fought to 
make the world “safe for democracy,” 
has made it difficult for many people 
in this country to expect a better world 
at the end of this war. Recent political 
developments in the midst of a war 
half won have tended to confirm this 
too prevalent mood of pessimism. 
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Nevertheless, popular movements have 
been strengthened rather than weak- 
ened in most countries by this total 
war. There are evidences that the 
“century of the common man” may 
not be too far distant. It must be 
granted that never before has the com- 
mon man meant so much or been so 
powerful in this and other lands as at 
the present time. In fact, new forms 
of democracy are appearing and popu- 
lar movements long nourished under- 
ground are now demanding a voice in 
the making of the future. It may be 
more realistic than idealistic, therefore, 
to expect in most countries after the 
war a strong trend toward democracy. 
A “people’s education” is needed in 
every nation to support this trend. The 
implications for international educa- 
tion are far-reaching. 

The primary need in most countries 
after the war will undoubtedly be for 
the establishment of more democratic 
systems of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. There will be a 
growing realization of the fact that an 
adequate system of public education is, 
in the Jeffersonian sense, the founda- 
tion of a democratic state. Will there 
be an adequate ideal of public educa- 
tion available for export on request, 
from this country, or from Russia, or 
from England? Workers in_ inter- 
national education cannot assume 
without qualification that such will be 
the case. The demand will be for a 
type of public education that meets 
the needs of all the people. Adult edu- 
cation as well as an education for chil- 
dren will be needed. Community edu- 
cation may come to be regarded as an 


essential corollary of school education, 
More adequate guarantees of educa- 
tional equality will be sought, and less 
class and racial discrimination will be 
required. The necessity for technical 
education will raise the question 
whether public education need be pre- 
dominantly academic as it is in this 
country. In general, it is to be expected 
that the people, if given a chance, will 
demand a type of public education 
which deals directly with the prob- 
lems of everyday life and with the 
improvement of the conditions of liv- 
ing on all levels. A “people’s educa- 
tion” will be concerned primarily with 
such matters as food, clothing, shelter, 
health, civic participation, basic lit- 
eracy, cultural opportunities, and jobs. 
Such an education constitutes a chal- 
lenge to those concerned with possible 
new directions in international educa- 
tion. The formulation of an ideal of 
public education designed to support 
the full aspirations of the peoples of 
the world is the central responsibility 
of leaders in the field of international 
education in all lands. 

6. International education must be 
concerned with the closer integration 
of academic and vocational education. 
The phenomenal development of 
science, technology, and industrialism 
under the impact of war raises many 
problems and opens up many oppor- 
tunities for society and for education. 
This development, now directed 


toward world-wide destruction, can be 
turned after the war to constructive 
ends. During the postwar period many 
countries will enter upon an era of un- 


paralleled technical progress affecting 
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all aspects of their life. This advance 
must be imbued with a sense of social 
responsibility, otherwise mankind faces 
sill further cataclysms. International 
education will be concerned as never 
before with the problem of the use of 
science and technology in the interests 
of human welfare. Unfortunately, we 
have yet to evolve an education that 
meets the full challenge of a techno- 
logical age. The demands for voca- 
tional education to meet the needs of 
agriculture and industry will greatly 
increase in the postwar years. America, 
Russia, and England will be called 
upon to train technical leaders for 
liberated lands in all parts of the world. 
This training must likewise be liberal- 
ized by a generous infiltration of social 
understanding and concern. In meet- 
ing this challenge international educa- 
tion will face one of its most difficult 
crises and meet one of its greatest op- 
portunities. 

The wide gap which exists in this 
country between the ideals of those 
who are engaged in vocational and 
technical education, on the one hand, 
and those who are responsible for aca- 
demic and “‘liberal” education, on the 
other, constitutes a major problem for 
the future. Unless this gap can be 
closed, educators in this country will 
be in the position of offering to other 
nations a dual system of education as 
ill-suited to their needs as it has been 
to ours. Academic education must be 
more closely integrated with voca- 
tional education in this and other lands. 
How else are the phenomenal develop- 
ments of technology to become a 
blessing and not a curse to mankind? 


The counsel of certain leaders of edu- 
cation in this country for a still more 
rigid separation of academic and voca- 
tional education is a counsel of despair. 
Workers in the field of international 
education will be obliged to take a 
stand on this issue. They will be asked 
to meet the demands of nations just 
entering upon their industrial careers 
for new patterns of education bringing 
together the ideals of human welfare 
and technical proficiency. Educational 
leaders will be challenged to break the 
deadlock between academic and voca- 
tional education and to evolve a type 
of education for mankind that will be 
appropriate to an international era of 
technology. 

7. International education must be 
conducted as a cooperative undertak- 
ing of governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies. The expanding role 
of government and the state in all 
aspects of national life is a marked 
characteristic of modern times. Educa- 
tion has become a function of national 
government in most countries of the 
world, and even in this country there 
has been a strong trend in this direc- 
tion. Cultural relations between nations 
have likewise become more closely 
associated with governmental processes. 
All evidence points to the continuance 
of these trends and the development 
of new relationships between the peo- 
ples of the world and their govern- 
ments. Education in the future will 
undoubtedly be identified more closely 
with the official activities of national 
governments and will very likely be- 
come an integral part of whatever 
international orgatazation is estab- 
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lished. For American educators these 
developments constitute a definite de- 
parture from traditional practice in 
both the domestic and the foreign rela- 
tions of education. In the field of 
international education this situation 
calls for the development of new pat- 
terns of action involving the close co- 
operation of non-governmental and 
governmental agencies. Such coopera- 
tion is essential if we are to avoid 
complete domination by government 
in the national and international rela- 
tions of education. 

The increased participation of gov- 
ernmental agencies in educational 
matters in all parts of the world is an 
evidence of the important role which 
education plays in modern society. As 
an instrument of political power, edu- 
cation has grown in importance and 
in its influence for the good or ill of 
human society. In the light of this situa- 
tion we must make sure that political 
power in the field of education be- 
comes in fact an instrument for the 
building of a better world. One way 
to insure this end is to effect a working 
partnership between governmental and 
non-governmental agencies engaged in 
educational activities. Fortunately, the 
State Department in this country, 
which is at present exercising leader- 
ship in the field of international educa- 
tion, has committed itself to the prin- 
ciple of cooperation with private 
organizations. It remains to be seen 
how close a cooperation is intended 
and how effective it will be. It is to be 
hoped that the patterns of cooperation 
worked out will prove so effective that 
they will serve as a model for other 


countries, for many countries have en- 
trusted, without qualification, the for. 
eign relations of education to govern- 
mental agencies. It is also to be hoped 
that, with the organization of an over- 
all international office of education, 
arrangements will be worked out 
which will insure full representation of 
the interests of the peoples involved in 
such an organization. International 
education cannot safely be entrusted 
to governmental bodies unless such 
bodies are made responsive to the full 
weight of public opinion in the coun- 
tries concerned. This result can best 
be achieved by making cooperation be- 
tween governmental and non-govem- 
mental agencies a fundamental prin- 
ciple of action in the field of 
international education. 


In recent years the literature on the 
subject of cultural relations and inter- 
national education has greatly in- 
creased. Selected references follow. 


Education and the United Nations. Joint 
Commission of the Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship and the Lon- 
don International Assembly, London, 
1942, and American Council on Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1943. 

Education for International Security. 
Proposals of the International Educa- 
tion Assembly, Harpers Ferry Meeting, 
September, 1943. Published by The 
School Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Education for a Free Society. Principles 
adopted by the International Educa- 
tion Assembly, Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md., June, 1944. Published by 
The School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Problems of Education After the War. 
Walter M. Kotschnig. International 
Conciliation, No. 379, April, 1942. Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 West 117th St., New York 
City. 

Intellectual Cooperation. Edith E. Ware. 
International Conciliation, No. 379, 
April, 1942. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 West 117th 
St., New York City. 

Education and the Postwar Settlement. 
I. L. Kandel. International Concilia- 
tion, No. 389, February, 1943. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
4o5 West 117th St., New York City. 

Education and the People’s Peace. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., May, 1943. 

Education and World Peace. Universi- 
ties Committee on Postwar Interna- 
tional Problems, 1943. 40 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

International Planning for Education. 
John E. Robbins. Canadian Council 
on Education, Ottawa, April, 1944. 

Intellectual Cooperation between the 


Two Wars. Gwilym Davies. Coun- 
cil for Education in World Citizenship, 
London, 1943. 

Intellectual Cooperation: National and 
International. Report prepared by 
I. L. Kandel for the National Commit- 
tee of the United States of America on 
International Intellectual Cooperation. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1944. 

“Toward an I.0.E.C.D.: Some Major 
Issues Involved.” Walter M. Kot- 
schnig. The Educational Record, 
July, 1944. 

The Cultural-Cooperation Program, 1938 
to 1943. Haldore Hanson. The De- 
partment of State, Publication No. 
2137. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1944. 

The Institute of International Education, 
1919 to 1944. Stephen Duggan. Pub- 
lished by the Institute, 2 West 45th St., 
New York City. 

International Frontiers in Education. 
William G. Carr, editor. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September, 1944. 
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Rochester’s Cooperative Health Program’ 


MAURICE J. THOMAS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Daw modern community health 
program consists of education, 
prevention, protection, care, and a 
unified and cooperative plan in solving 
health problems. In initiating a health 
program in Rochester, it was first rec- 
ognized that all groups, agencies, and 
governmental bodies interested in and 
charged with the responsibility for 
maintaining good community health 
have distinct contributions to make. It 
was also agreed that it would be un- 
wise to place the full responsibility for 
the maintenance of community health 
upon the doorstep of a single agency 
and to expect other interested agencies 
and groups to stand aside and wait for 
a satisfactory program to evolve. 

The Rochester Board of Health and 
the Rochester Board of Education 
therefore authorized their executive 
officers to formulate plans of organiza- 
tion and procedure. This approach 
was clearly stated in the 1942 Yearbook 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators: “Responsibility rests 
upon the school superintendent and 
the local health officer for working to- 
gether to establish an effective relation- 
ship between the health program of the 


*An address delivered before the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council, May, 1944. 


schools and that of the community, 
and for bringing other agencies to 
their council table to plan jointly a 
community program of health educa- 
tion.” 

While it is true that the school can- 
not delegate its responsibilities for 
health, it is equally true that such re- 
sponsibilities can be consolidated into 
a smoothly functioning organization 
closely correlated with the work of a 
city’s public health department. In fact, 
such coordination and correlation can 
result in a unified service under the 
direction of a competent executive offi- 
cer in the health and medical field. 

Society demands that the activities 
of the school be expanded in the field 
of health. It also demands that groups 
below school age and above school age 
shall receive the benefits of the com- 
munity health program. It is readily 
apparent that the health department 
concerns itself with health education 
for children at the preschool level, for 
youth just out of school, and for the 
adult population. Too often the school 
and the community health services have 
said to each other, in effect, “We will 
run our department and you stay im 
yours.” Neither the school nor the 
community health department can be 
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indifferent to the activities of the other. 
Their work goes hand in hand, and 
each department is concerned with the 
efficiency, standards, and _ services 
which the other maintains. 

On September 1, 1943, the begin- 
ning of the school year, Rochester’s 


_ cooperative health program was inau- 


gurated. The agreement worked out 
between the executive officers of the 
Rochester Public Schools and the 
Rochester Public Health Department 
is as follows: 

1. The City Health Officer is desig- 
nated consultant, adviser, and execu- 
tive officer for the school health 
department, responsible in that area to 
the superintendent of schools and, 
through him, to the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

2. The head school nurse acts as 
supervisor of nurses, serving under the 
direction of the Rochester City Health 
Officer. 

3. All school health matters will be 
undertaken only with the approval of 
the superintendent and in harmony 
with policies approved by the Board 
of Education. Correlation will be at- 
tempted only in matters involving the 
health of school children. 

4. Adequate secretarial assistance 
shall be provided, paid for jointly by 
the City of Rochester and the Public 
School System. 

5. Adequate offices for all nurses 
employed under this program shall be 
provided by the Board of Education 
in one of its centrally located buildings. 

It can readily be seen that the above 
agreement gives great latitude to the 
superintendent of schools and the 


health director in working out a satis- 
factory and functioning health pro- 
gram for the city of Rochester. 

The agreement between the two 
Boards provides that all public health 
nurses be placed in one office under 
the supervision of one of the nurses, 
and that generalized public health 
nursing service be inaugurated. 

To carry out the generalized nursing 
program, districts were established in 
the city for each nurse, who now does 
all the public health nursing in her dis- 
trict. The present plan is to include 
school, infant, preschool, tuberculosis, 
morbidity, maternity, and orthopedics, 
the nurses also assisting as assigned 
with the health department clinic. The 
school program will continue much as 
before, with approximately one-half of 
the nursing personnel’s time being set 
aside each week for the purpose. Each 
school will be visited at definite times, 
and such general routine check-ups as 
physical examinations and vision and 
hearing tests given at that time. Con- 
ferences with teachers will be arranged 
as need arises. When the school does 
not require the full time allotted, the 
nurse will use the extra time for home 
visits in her district. Entering children 
and those in the third, sixth, ninth, and 
eleventh grades will receive routine 
physical examinations by a physician. 

Rochester, Minnesota, is a com- 
munity of approximately 30,000 popu- 
lation with 5,000 school children. It is 
the home of the Mayo Clinic and thus 
has access to the finest medical services 
provided anywhere in the world. In 
setting up this unified public health 
program, full cooperation has been ob- 
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tained from all interested agencies, 
organizations, and the section on pedi- 
atrics of the Mayo Clinic. Through the 
unified program inaugurated in Sep- 
tember, 1943, it has been possible to 
interest outside agencies and organiza- 
tions and to secure their support in 
broadening the public health program. 
At the present time, services are ren- 
dered by the following staff members: 
one director of public health services, 
two fellows of the section on pediatrics, 
one director and assistants of the Child 
Health Project, one nursing supervisor, 
two city nurses, one additional school 
nurse, two State Board of Health 
nurses, two student nurses from the 
University of Minnesota (obtaining 
field experience), consultant services 
from the University of Minnesota, one 
dental hygienist, and one office secre- 
tary. At the beginning of the school 
year, September, 1944, the Board of 
Education employed an educational 
health specialist in order that the aca- 
demic work might be more suitably 
correlated with health education. This 
specialist is an expert in curriculum 
construction, educational techniques, 
and the techniques of correlation. The 
University of Minnesota also contem- 
plates increasing its utilization of 
Rochester as a central training point 
for public health nurses. Wherever 
nursing service and health education 
touch the school, they are directly un- 
der the jurisdiction of the superintend- 
ent of schools, who works through the 
Director of Public Health. 

The community health program is 
concerned with the four phases of 
school health—namely, regular health 


services; positive health (physical edu- 
cation); health education (classroom), 
and child health project. 


REGULAR HEALTH SERVICE 


The regular health service consists 
of examinations by nurses and doctors, 
medical conferences with parents and 
teachers, vaccinations, immunizations, 
corrective exercises, rest, follow-up, 
and all the usual routine practices fol- 
lowed by most schools. The unique 
part of Rochester’s plan is in confer- 
ences, diagnosis, corrective services, 
medical attention, and follow-up. The 
following are typical comments taken 
from monthly reports submitted by the 
Director of Nursing Services. 


During the month, the medical services 
in the infant and preschool clinics were 
resumed. Dr. C. A. Aldrich is now super- 
vising these and the clinics are being used 
as a teaching center for fellows in the 
pediatric section of the Mayo Clinic. At- 
tendance has picked up again and the 
clinics are now around their normal size. 


The last of the series of classes were 
given to the high school home economics 
classes. They took a field trip to the clinic 
rooms of the Board of Health to hear 
about what is being done for the super- 
vision of prenatal care of mothers and for 
infants and small children. 


One interesting development in the 
health education field has started in 
Northrop School, the elementary school 
in Miss Lello’s district. The nurse has 
been encouraging the teachers to have an 
interest in some health activity in the 
classrooms. One of the most urgent needs 
there is in nutrition, as some children 
come to school with inadequate break- 
fasts and lunches. 
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Fifty-four of the physical examinations 
given by physicians in the school were 
given to girls in senior high school with 

ral or foot defects. Many parents at- 
tended and were most interested in ob- 
serving the examinations and in assisting 
in necessary follow up. One of the physi- 
cal education teachers has become so in- 
terested in this work that she is making 
arrangements to take special work in it. 


The emphasis in the program for May 
was on prevention of disease by immuni- 
zations and skin testing for tuberculosis. 


In the grade schools, smallpox vaccina- 
tions and immunizations for diphtheria 
and tetanus were given. Those who had 
not been previously immunized for small- 

x and those who had not been vacci- 
nated within the past five years were par- 
ticularly encouraged to have this done. 
Children through twelve years of age, 
without previous protection against diph- 
theria, were given the first dose. The 
antigen used was a mixture of diphtheria 
and tetanus toxoid. Children in the kin- 
dergarten and first grade, who had their 
diphtheria immunizations in infancy, 
were given a “booster” dose to raise their 
immunity against the disease. 


The children had had preparation for 
what was to happen to them. That was 
evidenced in their interest and in the 
calmness with which they accepted the 
immunizations. 

In the grade schools, 656 smallpox vac- 
cinations and 216 diphtheria and tetanus 
immunizations (164 of the latter being 
“booster doses”) were given. 

In junior high school, just the smallpox 
vaccinations were given. There were 59 
of these. At Lourdes High School there 
were 48 vaccinations. In senior high 
school, both smallpox vaccinations (216) 
and tuberculin tests (549) were given. 


All but two of the students have had 


X rays, the X ray service being furnished 
as a public service by the Mayo Clinic. 
Two are being referred for more study. 
The rest of the X rays were negative. 
Home visits will be made to the families 
of all who had positive reactions to sug- 
gest examinations for others within the 
home. 


Cases carried in the orthopedic service 
were discussed with Miss Dorothy Bauer, 
from the Bureau of Crippled Children’ 
No home visits were made with her on 
this trip. 


The oral hygiene program for the 
Rochester schools for the school year 
1943-44, as originally planned, was de- 
layed because of the fluorine treatment 
experiment conducted by Dr. J. W. 
Knutson of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. These treatments were given all chil- 
dren of Rochester from third grade 
through the ninth, during the first three 
and one-half months of the school year, 
September through December. During 
this time Dr. Knutson examined 2,044 
children. A record of the diagnosis was 
made for each child included in the study 
group. Two dental hygienists (one being 
the school hygienist) gave the fluorine 
treatments, which consisted of maintain- 
ing a dry area while painting all surfaces 
of the teeth in one half of the mouth 
with the fluorine solution and allowing 
it to dry. The untreated side furnished 
the control for the experiment. One- 
third of the group received two treat- 
ments, one-third, four treatments, and 
one-third, six treatments. This was done 
to determine the effectiveness of each 
succeeding treatment. Approximately 
9,600 treatments were given. 


It is difficult, indeed, to give a full 
picture of the extent and quality of 
the health services rendered under the 
Rochester program. A health depart- 
ment enjoying the services of an over- 
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all medical director, nursing super- 
vision, and nine qualified staff mem- 
bers certainly is in a position to render 
outstanding service to the community. 
When medical consultant services of 
the Mayo Clinic, facilities and person- 
nel provided by the State Public Health 
Department, U.S. Public Health 
Service, and the services of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are added, it can 
be seen that the public health and 
school health programs in Rochester 
are extensive, diversified, and of a high 


quality. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The second phase of Rochester’s 
school health program is physical edu- 
cation, or as the English say, “positive 
health.” This is an integral part of the 
over-all picture. The physical educa- 
tion staff works in cooperation with 
the health service staff and also re- 
ceives splendid cooperation and con- 
sultant and pupil examination services 
from the medical profession. The 
physical education program and the 
health program are correlated by con- 
ferences between members of both 
staffs and by bulletins, joint use of 
records, and administrative procedures. 
Care is taken that every pupil is physi- 
cally fit to engage in the regular or 
special physical activities. If a daily 
period of rest is needed rather than 
strenuous activities, it is provided. 

In addition to the regular physical 
education services provided within the 
educational plan, the public schools of 
Rochester have been charged with the 
major responsibility of the summer 


recreation program. This program 


offered the youth and adults of Roches- 
ter during the summer months ig 
thought of as a real part of the health 
program. Summer recreation has two 
functions to perform which are related 
to the health work: first, physical ac- 
tivities which build bodies; second, 
happy mental outlook. The summer 
recreation program is under the direct 
supervision of the superintendent of 
schools, and is sponsored jointly by the 
Rochester Park Board and the Roches- 
ter Public Schools. A recreation com- 
mittee composed of three members of 
each group serves as the policy-making 
agency for the recreational program, 

The recreational program for the 
summer of 1944 surpassed previous 
ones. Six elementary playgrounds and 
three park grounds were staffed with 
competent playground leaders. In ad- 
dition, Soldiers Field, the large recrea- 
tion center where youth and adult 
activities are maintained, engaged the 
services of seven recreation leaders. 
The facilities at Soldiers Field included 
a large open-air swimming pool in 
operation from nine o’clock in the 
morning until eleven o’clock at night, 
a golf course, tennis courts, softball 
play fields, baseball diamond, archery 
facilities, and badminton, volleyball, 
and basketball courts. The recreation 
program also provided extensive serv- 
ices in hobbies and craft work, and the 
shop in the junior high school was open 
afternoons, providing opportunities for 
boys and girls to make things under 
competent direction. The social hall in 
the senior high school was available 
for ping-pong, other games, and 
dancing in the evening as part of the 
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total community program. The 1944 
summer program was administered by 
two competent directors—one in 
charge of the elementary school age 
children; the other in charge of high 
school and adult groups. Serving under 
these men were 29 staff members, most 
of whom were public school teachers 
interested in this service and adequately 
trained for it. This year for the first 
time it was necessary to engage the 
services of senior high school boys in 
order to staff the playgrounds ade- 
quately and provide a variety of activi- 
ties for the youth of Rochester. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


The third phase of the cooperative 
health program is health education. In 
Rochester this is carried on primarily 
in the classroom by classroom teachers, 
as it is felt that adequate health infor- 
mation can best be given by them. This 
phase of work cannot be left to special- 
ists alone, but the specialists are needed 
to guide the program and correlate the 
information and techniques. Teachers 
are kept informed by the school nurses 
regarding the physical condition of 
children in their classrooms. The atten- 
tion of the nursing staff is called to 
specific problems by the classroom 
teacher. As the program develops and 
classroom teachers gain experience in 
working with the health department, 
much better coordination and correla- 
tion of the work will result. 


ROCHESTER CHILD HEALTH 
PROJECT 


The fourth phase of the cooperative 
health program is the Rochester Child 


Health Project, sponsored by the Mayo 
Foundation of the University of 
Minnesota. The school officials feel 
that this program will have a profound 
effect upon the educational program of 
Rochester and perhaps even upon the 
nation. Already the horizons of staff 
members—especially those connected 
with the nursing program—have been 
broadened. 

The director of the Child Health 
Project, Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich, in 
explaining the work being inaugurated, 
says in part: 


Many questions have been asked about 
what the preventive medical project is 
and why. In short, it is a long-time pro- 
gram for the study of ee and de- 
velopment and a center for teaching and 
developing preventive medicine as it ap- 
plies to pediatrics. We are trying to study 
growth from birth to maturity under 
conditions as favorable as we know how 
to make them; and the reason Rochester 
was chosen as the place in which to make 
this effort is that in this city the large 
majority of children are born under uni- 
form medical supervision. Such an oppor- 
tunity to start each generation out with 
the same professional influence could be 
afforded in few places, and in still fewer 
is this combined with facilities for post- 
graduate teaching. As an inevitable result 
of such an over-all investigation of 
growth, there will develop a large num- 
ber of case records of children with de- 
tailed histories. The mere presence of such 
an available pool of material will invite 
much collateral study of isolated prob- 
lems associated with growing children. 

In fact, there is hardly a department in 
medicine which cannot benefit by studies 
in growth. It cuts across all specialties. 
And to make this clinical material avail- 
able to interested physicians is one of our 
objectives. 
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To understand why growth and de- 
velopment are linked with preventive 
medicine it is necessary to review the 
trend of pediatric thought since its be- 
ginning over fifty years ago. The spe- 
cialty started out as a section of diseases 
of children and was made necessary by 
the alarming infant mortality of the late 
eighteen hundreds. Through the com- 
bined efforts of physicians and public 
health departments brilliant results in the 
control of childhood diseases followed. 

Paralleling this work of doctors, edu- 
cators in our schools were likewise active 
in applying the scientific method to the 
care of mental growth, with the result 
that the school curricula have changed 
remarkably in an effort to adjust teaching 
techniques to the realities of mental de- 
velopment. One of the great contribu- 
tions of teachers and educational psy- 
chologists has been their realization that 
the various subjects can be taught most 
efficiently when mental development has 
reached definite, appropriate stages. 

Coincident with this progress in edu- 
cation, physicians in the past twenty 
years have studied the steps of physical 
growth intensively (to recognize the close 
relation between mental and physical 
growth it must be remembered that dur- 
ing infancy mental progress is measured 
by physical accomplishments). Such re- 
search, notably in Dr. Arnold Gesell’s 
laboratory, revealed a startling uniformity 
in the sequence of human developmental 
stages and emphasized the fact that these 
stages could be predicted accurately in 
any given child from month to month as 
he grew. 

As a result of this evidence regarding 
the orderly steps of physical and mental 
development it was logical to assume a 
close tie-up between growth and per- 
sonality development, leading to the mod- 
ern concept that young children can best 
accomplish the various steps in habit for- 
mation, such as eating, sleeping, and 
eliminating, when their growth has made 


them ready for them and that premature 
urging results in confusion and strife, 
Pediatricians began to realize that a | 
percentage of the personality problems 
they were facing had their basis in a 
lack of scientific adjustment of the rou- 
tines for child care to the newly dis- 
covered facts. 

I have traced the steps, then, by which 
pediatricians have been led from ab- 
sorption in physical disease to an interest 
in development of the whole child, in- 
cluding his personality and emotions, No 
longer can we put physical, mental, and 
emotional development into separate 
compartments. They fuse in the child to 
make a concrete unit. This is the realiza- 
tion faced by modern pediatrics. 

It is our feeling that this whole field 
of prevention will be far more effective 
than the much more difficult treatment 
of established cases or problems. Difficul- 
ties may be prevented in thousands with 
less professional time and effort than that 
necessary to treat hundreds who have 
already developed severe personality diffi- 
culties. 

Research in this new field of human 
development has been active. Much has 
been done in studying individuals or 
small groups over a long time, in study- 
ing larger groups over a short time, or in 
studying restricted aspects of their 
growth, but to my knowledge no attempt 
has been made to study the growth of 
the entire child population of any com- 
munity over a long time, or to attempt 
to institute preventive techniques in any 
such group. This method has obvious ad- 
vantages. In the years to come we may be 
able to separate truth from fiction so that 
we can tell something about what these 
techniques can accomplish in mass human 
development. Out of it we may get a new 
concept of the responsibility and coop- 
erative ability of human nature when it 
is given a chance to mature under favor- 
able circumstances. 

This project, then, will attempt to 
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study growth during neonatal, postnatal, 
infant, preschool, grade school and high 
school periods and at the same time will 
exert its influence in every possible way 
to see that during these successive perio 
Rochester’s children are supported by 
the best sort of environment our present 
knowledge and resources permit. We 
propose to begin with the babies born in 
1944 and to proceed with our efforts as 
this generation grows up. 

Such a study is intimately related to 
democratic citizenship. For one cannot 
expect to have a smoothly running de- 
mocracy unless its citizens are emotion- 
ally stable enough to stand on their own 
feet and give and take freely with their 
fellow men. It does not seem impossible to 
us that human nature may be more ca- 
pable of interest in the responsibility of 
citizenship than we have hitherto thought 
possible. By applying the rudimentary 
principles of growth to infant and child 
care we can, at least, try this out. 


In time these children who are bein 
guided and helped under Dr. Aldrich’s 
project will enter the public schools. 
Prior to that time, courses are planned 
for teachers of each grade group to 
aid them in understanding the plan of 
the project and the methods which 


have been used with the children prior 
to schoo] attendance. 

We feel that Rochester’s schools 
have a wonderful opportunity to pio- 
neer in health service. It is our hope 
and intention to take advantage of 
every service available and to utilize 
the many and varied talents in Roches- 
ter and elsewhere to give force and 
meaning to our expanding, elastic, and 
creative health program. We shall give 
full cooperation, for we agree that, “It 
is remarkable how much can be ac- 
complished if no one is too anxious 
about who receives the credit.” * 

Cooperation and the pooling of the 
total resources and talents of a com- 
munity certainly should have a salu- 
tary effect in bringing about respon- 
sible citizenship. Believing firmly in the 
thesis of “growth and development,” 
we feel that a program which has as its 
primary aim the strengthening of child- 
hood—physically and mentally—will 
bulwark and give meaning to our 
democracy. 


*American Association of School Administra- 
tors. 1940 Yearbook, p. 360. 
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Evaluation of a Workshop in Education 


GERTRUDE H. HILDRETH 


PSYCHOLOGIST, HORACE MANN—LINCOLN SCHOOL 


5 Bess emergency period in educa- 


tion has created a shortage of 
some 70,000 trained teachers, accord- 
ing to a 1944 report of the National 
Education Association. In remote com- 
munities trained teachers are almost 
unobtainable, and the prospect for the 
immediate postwar period is no more 
favorable. To fill existing vacancies the 
schools must rely on former teachers 
who have been out of teaching for long 
or short periods—mature women for 
the most part, who have been raising 
their own families in the meanwhile. 
Usually these teachers are granted 
provisional certificates and are re- 
quired to pursue “refresher” courses 
in education during vacation time in 
order to maintain their positions. 
What sort of training will best equip 
these teachers in a brief period of time 
to resume teaching with confidence? 
How can they be brought up to date 
in modern school practices? One an- 
swer lies in the summer educational 
workshop, which now has a history of 
some ten years in teacher-training cen- 
ters throughout the United States. 
Recently, workshops have been con- 
ducted specifically for retraining 
teachers to fill gaps in the ranks. 
There is no fixed connotation for 
the term “workshop” as applied to 


teacher training. Wide variation is 
found in practice and marked differ- 
ences of opinion exist among leaders 
concerning the nature of the program, 
the purposes the workshop is to serve, 
its functions, and the length of work- 
shop sessions. 

Apparently a summer workshop in 
education can mean almost anything 
from a series of field trips or a scientific 
expedition to intensive study of educa- 
tional problems within university lec- 
ture halls. There have been workshops 
designed to give students technique in 
the arts and crafts, others devoted to 
work and study in separate content 
fields, such as science, social studies, 
language, or music. In some work- 
shops, students bring in diverse cur- 
riculum problems on which they wish 
to work intensively during a summer 
session, using all the resources at their 
command. There may be a principals’ 
or supervisors’ workshop devoted to 
the problems of administration and 
supervision. 

Perhaps a major advantage of the 
workshop approach lies in its ready 
adjustment to the particular needs of 
students. 

The evaluation of outcomes from 
workshop methods is desirable in order 
to establish the validity of the tech- 
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niques for teacher training. A number 
of appraisals have been attempted, 
chiefly those reported by Billings (4),* 
Hildreth (6), Keliher (9, 10), Ryan 
and Tyler (13), and Zirbes (14), but 
no one seems yet to have carried out 
4 controlled evaluation in which 
matched groups of students in work- 
shop courses on the one hand and lec- 
ture courses on the other are compared, 
or to have made an appraisal by objec- 
tive “follow-up” procedures of the 
teaching efficiency of persons subse- 
quent to workshop training. 

One approach to appraisal is to 
obtain from students at the conclusion 
of workshop experience an estimate of 
the values and advantages, or limita- 
tions and disadvantages, of workshop 
experience in view of their needs as 
prospective or in-service teachers. The 
results of such appraisal are reported 
below. 


DESCRIPTION OF WORKSHOP 


During the summer of 1944, at the 
University of Utah, a three-weeks’ 
workshop in elementary education was 
conducted, under the direction of 
Dean John T. Wahlquist, by Professor 
Roald F. Campbell, of the University 
staff, Miss Margaret Williams, Super- 
visor, Granite District, Salt Lake City, 
and the writer. Approximately 120 
persons were enrolled, 75 per cent of 
whom were mature women from all 
parts of Utah and adjoining states, re- 
turning to the profession after some 
years of absence. 

The program consisted of two parts: 


“Figures in parentheses refer to items in the 
bibliography, page 318. 


observation of classroom teaching with 
a period for discussion of the observa- 
tion, and activities of the workshop 
proper. Most of the students enrolled 
for both the observation and the work- 
shop, thereby earning two points of 
university credit for each part. The 
daily program was somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


9:00 to 11:00: Observation for one 
of these hours. 

11:00: Special features, university 
lectures, film showings, workshop 
reports. 

1:00: Evaluation of the morning ob- 
servations. 

2:00: Meeting of the entire work- 
shop group for as long as neces- 
sary, for directions, discussions, 
reports. 

3:00 to 4:00: Workshop activities, 
small group meetings, committee 
work and study, conferences with 
staff members. 


During the first week, thirteen dif- 
ferent committees were formed by 
workshop members for intensive work 
on specific projects. Every member 
belonged to some committee of his 
choice. The committees chose faculty 
sponsors from the workshop staff and 
elected their own chairmen and secre- 
taries. They were assigned rooms in 
which to work and were provided with 
a comprehensive bibliography on a 
wide range of educational topics. 
Reading and study materials were 
available in the university library and 
in the training school library. 

The following topics were chosen 
for study by the various committees: 


Reading and the language arts in the 
primary grades. 
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The Three R’s above the primary 
grades. 

The unified program and curriculum 
units in the middle and upper grades. 
Social studies and science in the upper 
grades program. 

The role of the teacher in the modern 
classroom. 

Developing desirable habits and atti- 
tudes, character training, school disci- 
pline. 

The unified program in the primary 
grades; curriculum units in the primary 
grades. 

Helping the slow learner. 

The library in the elementary school. 

Adjustment problems of the individual 
child. 

Teaching music in the elementary 
school. Correlation of music with other 
studies in the elementary grades. 

Teaching manuscript writing. 

Teaching in the kindergarten. 


The committees worked in various 
ways, depending upon the nature of 
the problem and the ingenuity of the 
committee members. Eight of the com- 
mittees gave reports before the entire 
workshop group during the final week, 
and two of them accompanied the re- 
ports with exhibits. A fuller descrip- 
tion of the activities carried on in the 
workshop is given in another arti- 
cle (7). 


STUDENT APPRAISAL OF 
WORKSHOP EXPERIENCE 


At the conclusion of the workshop, 
students were asked to indicate whether 
or not the workshop had met their 
needs, and to state in what ways the 
workshop experience had been advan- 
tageous or disadvantageous to them. 
With a view to improving workshop 
techniques, they were requested to 


make recommendations for changes in 
procedure. Students were assured that 
adverse comments would be as wel- 
come as favorable ones. 

This request brought forth a long 
list of comments that clearly revealed 
student attitudes. Suggestions for im- 
provements were as numerous as the 
favorable comments. However, only 
two of the 120 students, teachers in 
highly specialized fields, felt that the 
workshop had hardly met their train- 
ing needs. All others indicated values 
they had derived from participation in 
the workshop. Evaluative comments 
fell into a number of categories similar 
to those in a previous study (6). 


Practical Nature of the Work 


Students appreciated the practical 
nature of their workshop experiences. 
They commented: 


The workshop experience was prac- 
tical because we worked on real prob- 
lems that arose out of our own teachi 
experience. It was a meaningful, live, 
eae experience from beginning to 
end. 


One puts more effort into it when he 
is working on his own problems. 


Most of us came to summer school with 
some problem on which we needed help. 
Few had exactly the same problem. 


Sharing Experiences 


The workshop proved to be a clear- 
ing house for ideas and experiences. 
Members commented: 


The exchange of ideas among mem- 
bers was very worthwhile. 


Association with experienced teachers 
broadened our thinking. 
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Different points of view helped us to 
be more open-minded and tolerant of 
the ideas of others. 


It was beneficial to learn about differ- 
ent school programs in other parts of 
Utah and in neighboring states. 


The workshop afforded a means of 
exchanging ideas, discussing plans and 
problems. 


Through the method of committee re- 
porting, every separate problem is shared 
with the group. We gained the benefits 
of other students’ research. 


Our group seemed especially congenial 
and cooperative. Whenever we came to 
material dealing with another’s problem, 
we jotted down page and number and 
handed the reference or idea to that per- 
son. 


Economy of Time 


Students discovered that through 
the workshop they were able to “brush 
up” rapidly on many phases of elemen- 
tary education beyond those repre- 
senting their own immediate concerns. 
Some comments following this dis- 
covery were: 


The workshop condensed much in a 
short time that would have been impos- 
sible to learn quickly any other way. 


We couldn’t begin to cover in thor- 
ough individual reading all the topics 
presented in the workshop. 


We covered all the major phases of 
tlementary education. 


The committee reports on a variety of 
topics economized our time. 


Democratic Approach 


The workshop appealed to the stu- 
dents because it demonstrated the 
democratic approach to problem solv- 
ing in education. They commented: 


The workshop demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of more democratic practices in 
our schools because we actually lived and 
worked democratically in the workshop. 


We worked democratically toward 
one common end, but each student pro- 
gressed according to his ability and ca- 


pacity. 
We had closer contact with the in- 


structors than is possible in most lecture 
courses. 


Well-Balanced Program 


The students enjoyed the variety in 
the workshop program. From day to 
day there was alternation among ob- 
servational experiences, informal lec- 
tures, discussions, group meetings, film 
showings, reports, exhibits, programs. 
Students commented that the constant 
variation sustained interest. They en- 
joyed the surprise element. Special 
features were not announced ahead 
of time. 

The observation of demonstration 
teaching by fine teachers was con- 
sidered a great asset to the total pro- 


gram. 


Demonstration of Unified Approach 
to Classroom Teaching 


At the beginning of the session the 
students had indicated through their 
comments and questions that they 
were largely unacquainted with the 
activity movement in elementary edu- 
cation, teaching through a unified 
program, the development of curric- 
ulum units, teaching in terms of centers 
of interest that integrate various subject 
matter areas and skills, undertaking 
enterprises that call for shifting daily 
schedules and longer time periods. 
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They saw in their own workshop ac- 
tivities and program a practical dem- 
onstration of unified teaching as it 
could be applied in the typical elemen- 
tary school classroom. Lectures and 
discussions also contributed to this 
point of view. Representative com- 
ments were: 


Participation in the workshop con- 
vinced me that the unified approach was 
best for educating children. 


It was an exhilarating experience to see 
how to tackle problems as a whole rather 
than in terms of school subjects. 


Participation in the workshop demon- 
strated how to learn through experiences. 


The workshop demonstrated proced- 
ures in solving problems through coop- 
erative work in committees. The same 
methods can be used in teaching children. 


The workshop methods should func- 
tion well in a mixed classroom where 
separate groups need to be at work at 
the same time. 


We learned how to look up material 
for a topic and prepare reference lists 
just as children should. 


I recognize the need of developing 
more independence and self-reliance in 
children in handling their problems at 
school. 


Some of the workshop methods ap- 
plicable to children’s learning are: choos- 
ing problems or topics for study, forming 
committees, choosing a chairman, allocat- 
ing sub-topics, gathering information on 
the topic, compiling data, making reports 
of findings to the class. 


Fuller Understanding of Modern 
Educational Practices 


Through its varied approach to 
problems, the workshop revealed to 
students a clearer understanding of 


progressive practices in education, 
Comments such as the following were 
made: 

Suddenly I awakened to the fact that 
I had not really been teaching children, 


but had only gotten textbook facts mas- 
tered. 


The workshop cleared up for me many 
points concerning new practices in edu- 
cation about which I had been doubtful, 


Provision for Individual Differences 


Students sensed the advantage in 
pursuing their individual problems and 
attacking these problems in their own 
way. They felt that workshop study 
demonstrated ways of providing for in- 
dividual differences. They drew the 
analogy between the individualized 
approach in the workshop and in the 
classroom. They commented: 

We worked separately on particular 
phases of the problem, then met together 


to pool our reports, to discuss and evalu- 
ate the material as a whole. 


We felt that even a small contribution 
seemed a worthy one. 


Serving on committees gives each 
member a part he is qualified to perform. 


The workshop made it possible for 
members to choose their own problems 
and to solve them within the group. 
Applied to the classroom, this method 
should develop qualities of leadership and 
responsibility just at it did in our groups. 


A student could work on a narrow 
problem yet see its relation to the larger 
program. 


The amount and type of reading could 
be suited to our individual needs. 


Recognition of Common Problems 


Students were comforted and gained 
confidence when they discovered that 
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other teachers shared their problems 
and difficulties. Comments such as the 
following reflected this attitude: 


Contacts with experienced teachers 
give the inexperienced more confidence. 


It is interesting to learn that other 
teachers have the same problems and to 
find out how they attack them. 


Value of Committee Work 


It was apparent at the beginning that 
few workshop members had ever or- 
ganized or worked on committees. 
Hence, committee work, at first some- 
thing of a vexation, later proved a 
revelation to many. Students com- 
mented: 


We learned to conduct meetings in a 
businesslike way. 


One gains confidence through commit- 
tee work. 


Since each committee member has a 
different way of looking at things it was 
necessary to strive for unity in our work. 

We learned to be more considerate 
of our colleagues on the committee. 


Through committee work we sensed 
the importance of assuming responsibility. 

Committee members sensed how neces- 
sary it was for all the parts to fit together 
to make a well-rounded presentation. 

Committee work afforded a chance to 
evaluate one’s findings. As work pro- 
gressed, reports improved due to sug- 


gestions offered by committee members 
to each other. 


Committee members came to appre- 
ciate the value of unified reports that 
fepresented the concerted effort of 
several persons. They gained con- 
fidence from reporting as panel mem- 
bers, though individuals who had never 


before participated in panel discussions 
found this something of a strain. 


Value of Social Contacts 


Most of the workshop members 
were at first strangers to one another, 
but they soon began to enjoy the social 
contacts with fellow workers. Some 
members formed friendships which 
they feel will prove to be lasting. 
Several commented: 


We have never made such fine and 
such profitable contacts in so short a time. 


Individuals who felt more at home 
gave friendly encouragement to those 
who were bewildered or perplexed. 


Nearly every member by the end 
of the three weeks was showing a fine 
spirit of cooperation. Members ex- 
pressed appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity for associating with such fine 
people from many parts of the state. 
“How to get along with people” was 
a new trait acquired by several. 
Out-of-town members invited others 
to visit them. 


Study and Research Techniques 


Students gained new mastery of 
study and research techniques through 
their work on projects carried out in 
the workshop, using various facilities 
of the university. They learned how 
to select a topic, how to locate and 
organize material relating to the topic. 
Instead of being confined to a single 
text or two, they were guided to rich 
source materials and a wide range of 
books on many topics. They became 
widely acquainted with educational 
literature and read extensively on the 
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educational problems that interested 
them. They learned to use library re- 
sources and to compile bibliographies 
in chosen fields. The students remarked 
that the workshop program developed 
their capacity to do critical thinking; 
it afforded opportunities for exploring, 
experiencing, and experimenting. 


Learning with Enthusiasm 


Students testified that learning the 
workshop way was an enjoyable ex- 
perience. Their interest was keen; a 
spirit of enthusiasm was evident. They 
felt free from the tension that too often 
prevails in lecture courses when the 
sole aim is to “pass the course with a 
good mark.” Members admitted that 
they forgot all about working for 
grades. 

They were in favor of the “an- 
nounced in advance” type of examina- 
tion that asked for evaluative com- 
ments. 

They were in favor of the “fun” 
spirit that prevailed, and commented 
that they had a good time along with 
the work. Some referred to the work- 
shop as a “refreshing” course. Many 
felt that the course was all too short. 


Renewed Urge to Learn 


Workshop members discovered a 
new urge to continue learning and 
were inspired to a renewed interest in 
teaching. They felt prepared to con- 
tinue study at work on the job, con- 
sidered the three-weeks’ course but a 
beginning to long-time study of educa- 
tional problems, were inspired to im- 
prove their teaching and ambitious to 
put their new ideas into practice. 


There was an appreciation of the need 
for greater knowledge. Several mem- 
bers worked out reading programs for 
themselves for the fall and winter, 
The students were stimulated to 
broaden their knowledge and experi- 
ence. They discovered in the work- 
shop technique methods to use for 
professional in-service training during 
the year. They believed they had 
gained knowledge of how to attack 
educational problems that would arise 
in the future. 

Several expressed the need for a 
quiet absorption period in which to 
reflect on all the new impressions they 
had gained. A representative comment 
was: 


I'm filled with high endeavor to go 
about revitalizing my teaching with all 
my might. I’m all stirred up; so many 
questions remain unanswered. 


Evidences of Growth 


Although growth in attitudes and 
understanding was not measured with 
comparable beginning and end tests, 
there were many evidences that rapid 
growth was taking place. An initial 
attitude of skepticism, indifference, or 
disappointment usually changed to one 
of lively interest and enthusiasm for 
workshop learning. Individual com- 
ments were: 


I didn’t like the committee idea at 
first, but I came to appreciate the value 
of it as we worked together. 


I changed my objectives midway. I 
had come to learn as much about certain 
techniques as possible and changed to 
getting as broad an experience as pos- 
sible, which was what I really needed, 
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The field grew larger and larger as we 
ded our topic, “The Role of the 
Teacher in the Elementary School.” 


It was interesting to see how our com- 
mittee grew. At first we were very de- 
pendent upon our faculty adviser. 


Room for Improvement 


During the three weeks it became 
obvious to staff members and students 
dike that the workshop program was 
by no means perfect. Some of the 
jimitations were unavoidable, others 
were inevitable because of the experi- 
mental character of the program. In 
their evaluative comments the students 
offered many suggestions for improv- 
ing the workshop, pointing out certain 
pitfalls to be avoided in future plan- 
ning. 

Faculty Supervision. A_ certain 
amount of fumbling and stumbling is 
desirable, for this gives the student 
sme idea of the way children are 
bound to work as they attack problems 
aperimentally. But fumbling on the 
part of mature students can go on too 
long and valuable time be wasted. 
By giving close guidance during the 
introductory period, faculty members 
can circumvent needless fumbling and 
direct students into profitable channels 
of work and study. The faculty spon- 
sors need to be in touch with workshop 
groups and individual members at all 
times. 

The Workshop Period. Although 
several students mentioned three weeks 
as about the right length of time for 
the workshop session, about half the 
group would have liked the period 
extended to four or six weeks. 


Some rearrangements of daily sched- 
ule were recommended to provide 
more morning hours for the workshop. 
The need was felt for ample time for 
committee members to get together 
for conferences. A longer absorption 
period before giving final reports was 
considered desirable by some members. 

Pitfalls in Committee Work. Com- 
mittee work can be a painful duty or 
a pleasure, depending upon the per- 
sonnel composing the committee, the 
quality of leadership, and the extent 
of cooperation among members. A 
committee may be too large or too 
small for effective work. Five to ten 
members appears to be about the right 
number. Several subcommittees this 
size may join forces if their interests 
overlap. A competent chairman is the 
first essential. Without strong leader- 
ship committee members may waste 
time. It is the function of the chairman 
to appraise and utilize the abilities of 
committee members. The period of 
initial organization can be hastened 
through competent leadership. Prefer- 
ably, each committee should work 
under an experienced leader. Faculty 
members can be of service in helping 
committees get organized. Ample space 
and adequate equipment are needed for 
successful committee work. 

Committee work is futile if it 
degenerates into rehashing the obvious. 
When a problem for committee work 
is chosen, it should be explored thor- 
oughly and attacked vigorously by 
committee members. The chairman 
should guide discussion so that it bears 
on the points in question. Before be- 
ginning work on a topic, each member 
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should have a clear impression of the 
problem to be studied so that the work 
of committee members will be related. 

Reports of Committee Work. There 
are many possibilities in sharing com- 
mittee findings with the entire work- 
shop group. There may be oral report- 
ing by the chairman, panel discussions 
and symposia by entire committees; 
there may be musical programs, 
dramatic presentations, exhibits and 
displays, mimeographed bulletins. 

Workshop members indicated their 
belief that reports should be unified 
summaries of the committee work, 
short and to the point. Panel meetings 
should be lively and interesting. The 
chairman of the panel must keep things 
moving. The practice of reading 
lengthy papers, one after the other, 
should be followed sparingly in com- 
mittee reporting. Whether committee 
members should attempt to present 
both written and oral reports to the 
entire workshop group in a three-weeks 
session is questionable. A permanent 
record of committee work should be 
placed on file in the library and copies 
made available to workshop members 
if possible. 

Activities. In a workshop there 
needs to be plenty of learning by 
doing. Seat work, library research, 
conferences, absorbing information, 
observations, attendance at lectures all 
have their place; but the program is 
incomplete unless the workshop mem- 
bers can themselves experiment in 
making things, participate in classroom 
teaching, gain practice in the arts, have 
laboratory work, prepare exhibits, 
participate in the work of the school 


library, put on a physical education 
program, play the part of pupils in 
going through a daily schedule, experi- 
ment with audio-visual aids, collect 
materials for units, and the like. Prob. 
ably at least one or two periods in the 
day should be given over to these 
more typical workshop activities. 
Open Forums. Workshop members 
want ample time to discuss questions, 
The town meeting or open forum 
arrangement appeals to them. Free dis- 
cussion following panel presentations 
is desirable. This is the only means by 
which divergent opinions can be aired 
and controversial issues thrashed out. 
Library Facilities. The workshop 
needs to have its own library space and 
reading materials. Workshop members 
feel the need of browsing, which is 
impossible unless room facilities and 
open shelf arrangement are provided, 
A trained librarian should be in charge. 
Apparently, workshop study calls for 
some reconsideration of the use of 
university library facilities. 
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Books of the Year for Children—1944 


CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 


LIBRARIAN, SCHOOL LIBRARY LABORATORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ook selection is one of the most them should precede all selection. Itis 

important and critical jobsaschool not expected that most libraries or 
can undertake, and far too often it schools will be able to purchase all the 
falls on the shoulders of some inexperi- _ books included in this list, and indeed 
enced person. As teachers and edu- that would not be wise. There is often 
cators realize the importance of good too much emphasis on new books, 
reading in a child’s life, the choice of | when in reality many of the older, 
suitable books to meet this need be- standard titles are superior. To chil- 
comes more urgent. The problem of dren a new book is one in good cond:- 
book selection for the schools involves __ tion that they have not previously read, 
three basic factors—a knowledge of Of course new, up-to-date materials 
the readers for whom the books are are necessary in certain subject fields 
selected, a knowledge of the interests such as science. In selecting books from 
and reading habits of these students, this list, therefore, it is wise to buy 
and a knowledge of the books them- those which will have the maximum 
selves. Any collection, therefore, value for a particular library or 
should contain a great variety of books classroom. It is not advisable to buy 
to appeal to different tastes and ages, to _ heavily from any one group of books 
suit wide differences in reading ability, unless the curriculum needs demand 
to supply accurate information to _ this, for a balanced collection of books 
meet curriculum needs, and to develop _ is highly desirable. Books for recrea- 
in boys and girls a genuine love of _ tional reading are as important in a 
books and reading. The list herewith  child’s life and growth as books for 
will serve them merely as a guide to curriculum needs, and the former 
the new books. It is well to remember should never be sacrificed to the latter. 


that no book list can take the place of For those who are interested in 
actual examination and knowledge of — making their own selection of the new 
the books themselves. books the following list of sources for 

Books should never be selected in- _ reviews of current children’s books i 
discriminately from publishers’ cata- given. 


logues or advertising material. Exami- 
nation of the books and a knowledge Tue Horn Boox. The Horn Book, Inc, 
of reliable book reviewers’ estimates of 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Re- 
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views of children’s books by Alice M. 
Jordan, published bimonthly. 


Heratp-Trisune Books. New York 
Herald-Tribune, 230 West 41st Street, 
New York City. Reviews of children’s 
books by May Lamberton Becker ap- 
pear every Sunday. 


New York Times Book Review. The 
New York Times, 229 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. Reviews of 
children’s books by Anne T. Eaton 
and Ellen L. Buell appear every Sun- 
day. 


Tue SarurpAyY Review oF LITERATURE. 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Reviews of children’s books by Mary 
Gould Davis appear about once a 
month. 


Tue Lisrary JournaLt. R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Signed reviews by librar- 
ians appear semi-monthly. 


Tue ELEMENTARY ENGLISH Review. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Signed reviews by children’s librarians 
appear monthly. 


Tue Boox List. American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill. A selection of children’s 
books appears semi-monthly. 


Other annual lists of children’s books 
which teachers will find useful are those 
prepared by the New York Public Li- 
brary, Children’s Department, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 42nd Street, entitled Children’s 
Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts, and 
the lists published by the Child Study 
Association of America, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City, entitled Books 
of the Year for Children. 


The following list is a selection of 


the outstanding books for children 
which appeared during 1944, chosen 
for school libraries and classroom col- 
lections. During 1944 the yield of 
good, readable juvenile books was 
abundant. The content of these books 
is of high caliber and, in many cases, 
the format is distinguished, in spite of 
the technical difficulties of book pro- 
duction war has brought. The problem 
of selection has therefore been difficult, 
and in some instances many good books 
could not be included since the aim 
was to keep the list small and within 
the limited budget of school libraries. 


RECREATIONAL READING 


PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGEST 
—PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


I Hap a PENNY. 
Viking. $1.00. 
This story, told in rhyme, concerns one little 
girl’s adventures when she sets forth to spend 
her penny and buys—yes, a green lollipop. A 
short, simple story which captures something 

of the real spirit of childhood. 


E. Charushin. 


Audrey Chalmers. 


Basy Bears. Macmillan. 


$1.00. 


This very appealing picture book of two frolic- 
some baby bears “has a genuine feeling, for 
animals and an authentic flavor of the north 
Russian country from which it comes.”—New 
York Times. 


In THE Forest. Marie Fts. 


$1.00. 


“] had a new horn and a paper hat and I went 
for a walk in the forest.” Thus begins one of 
the most engaging picture books of the year. 
Simplicity and rhythm characterize the text 
and there is charm in the black and white pic- 
tures of the animals who join the boy in his 
walk in the forest. 


Viking. 


PRAYER FOR A CutLp. Rachel Field. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


This very simple prayer made by Rachel Field 
for her own daughter, and illustrated with 
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tenderness and imagination by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones, carries a universal appeal. A book which 
every child should be given an opportunity to 
handle and have read to him. 


Let’s Pray House. Lois Lenski. Ox- 


ford. $1.00. 
There is a large “audience” of three- to five- 
year-olds who delight in Lois Lenski’s little 
books, and they will not be disappointed with 
her new one. This is a “natural” for little girls 
who enjoy dolls and like to play house. 


Rep Licut, Green Licut. Golden Mac- 


Donald. Doubleday. $2.00. 


The illustrations by Leonard Weisgard make 
this ingenious treatment of traffic signals one 
of the most interesting books of the year for 
young children. 


Tue Horse Wuo Livep Upstairs. Phy!l- 

lis McGinley. Lippincott. $1.25. 
Joey, a city horse, was discontented with his 
lot, not caring for his fourth floor stable and 
his bathtub trough. However, the country 
proved a disillusionment and Joey concluded 
he “was just a city horse at heart.” A book 
which will be especially enjoyed by children 
living in the city. 


Katy-No-Pocket. Emmy Payne. Hough- 
ton. $2.00. 

Katy Kangaroo was very sad because she had 
no pocket in which to carry her son, and 
though all the animals of the forest tried to 
help her it wasn’t until she came to the city 
that she found a solution to her problem. One 
of the gayest and most humorous picture books 
of the year. 


Tue Frrenpty ANIMALS. Louis Slobod- 


kin. Vanguard. $1.50. 
Large ‘a of familiar animals accompanied 
by a rhyming text makes a good picture book 
for the youngest child. 


Maaic Micnaet. Louis Slobodkin. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

“Michael wasn’t happy being just my brother; 
he wanted to be something—something or 
other,” and in this picture book he pretends 
to be a tiger, a crocodile, a snake, or somethin 
really hard like electricity or a deep wi 
Examination of the book before purchase is 
desirable, as opinions on its merits differ, sev- 
eral librarians being very enthusiastic about it 
and others feeling that few children will care 
for it. 


Moruer Goose. Tasha Tudor. Oxford, 
$2.00. 

A welcome new addition to the collection of 

Mother Goose books. This edition has seventy- 

seven of the best loved rhymes and is illustrated 

in warm, soft colors full of life, gaiety, and real 

beauty. 


Travecers Att. Irma E. Webber. Wil- 


liam R. Scott. $1.25. 
The propagation of plants described simply 
enough for young children to understand. The 
pictures are particularly clear and illuminating, 


Timip Timorny. Gweneira Williams, 
William R. Scott. $1.25. 


Timothy, an endearing little kitten, was afraid 
of everything until his mother taught him how 
to be brave, but “not to go around looking for 
trouble.” With its _— pictures and simple 
narrative, this is an excellent story for the young 
child. 


FIRST JOYS OF READING— 
GRADES 1 TO 3 


SASHA AND THE SAMovar. Lorraine and 

Jerrold Beim. Harcourt. $1.75. 
An appealing story of a little Russian boy 
living on a Soviet farm, and of his efforts to 
be of assistance. A good picture of Russian farm 
life and the cooperative effort, written in simple 
language, printed in large type, and copiously 
illustrated. 


GEORGIE. 


$1.25. 
Georgie is a very appealing little ghost, hu- 
morous rather than frightening, who seeks a 
house to haunt. Children from the first to as 
high as the fifth grade chuckle over it when 
it is read aloud, and it answers adequately that 
perennial request for a “good ghost story.” 


Robert Bright. Doubleday. 


YontE 'WOoONDERNOSE. Marguerite de 
Angeli. Doubleday. $2.00. 


Yonie, a little Pennsylvania Dutch boy, was 
only seven years old, but he had such a bi 
bump of curiosity that his father nic 

him “Yonie Wondernose.” A warm, friendly 
little story with enough humor and adventure 
to please children up to ten years of age. 


No Room. Rose Dobbs. Coward. $1.50. 
A retelling of the old folktale theme of the 
selfish peasant who was unwilling to share his 
home with others and of how he was cured of 
his selfishness. Illustrated with humorous draw- 
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ings by Fritz Eichenberg, this is an excellent 
book for story hours. 


AnceLo, THe Navucuty One. Helen 
Garrett. [Illustrated by Leo Politi. 
Viking. $2.00. 

A Mexican village, full of color and life, is 


the background for this infectious story of a 
little boy who hated to take a bath. 


Here’s A PENNY. 
Harcourt. $2.00. 


The story of six-year-old adopted William, 
called “Penny” for short, and of how his dream 
of having a brother old enough to play with 
came true when his family adopted a second 
boy. Told in simple language and printed in 
large type, this story will prove as popular with 
young readers as Carolyn Haywood’s other 
school stories, of which B is for Betsy was the 
first. 


Rassit Hizt. Robert Lawson. Viking. 
$2.00. 


One of the finest stories of the year is this 
humorous, kindly tale of the animals living in 
the Rabbit Hill neighborhood of Connecticut 
and of the excitement which prevailed in their 
midst when “new folks” were coming to the 
Big House. A beautiful, imaginative story with 
a quality akin to The Wind in the Willows, 

bit Hill is rapidly becoming a classic also. 
The illustrations are among Robert Lawson’s 
best. 


LittLeE JONATHAN. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


A story of pioneer life centering around Jona- 
than, who had twelve older brothers and sis- 
ters. Being constantly reminded that he was too 
little to do any of the exciting things which 
they did annoyed Jonathan until he finally 
proved that he was equal to more than they 
had given him credit for. Large type and 
simple sentences make this an excellent book 
for a child eight or nine to read to himself. 


SoLone Aco. E. Boyd Smith. Houghton. 
$2.00. 


A picture book of prehistoric animals in 
which the story is treated with a touch of mis- 
chief and humor, though the scientific informa- 
tion is accurate. 


Tue Great Quittow. James Thurber. 


Harcourt. $2.50. 


A modern fairy tale of how Quillow, the toy- 
maker, met the giant Hunder’s greedy demand 


Carolyn Haywood. 


Miriam E. Mason. 
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for sheep, apple pies, and chocolate and out- 
witted him, saving the townsfolk from destruc- 
tion. 


HUNGRY FOR READING—GRADES 
4106 


Tue Rooster Crus. 
Viking. $2.00. 
Learning to cook on a mountain top, outwitting 
a skunk, operating a sailboat, and harvesting 
beans are some of the activities of a likable 


oup of Boy Scouts who call themselves the 
ooster Club. 


Forwarp, ComMMANDOos! Margery Bianco. 
Viking. $2.00. 

A breezy story of a summer’s adventures of a 

gang of small boys, living in a New Jersey com- 

munity, who, under the guise of “Commandos,” 

get into many scrapes. The story is full of 

typical boy escapades humorously recounted. 


Tuen Tuere Were Five. Elizabeth 
Enright. Farrar. $2.00. 

The four interesting Melendy children appear 

once more in a gay and spirited story of mod- 

ern everyday life. Rush, Mona, Randy, and 

Oliver find time during a summer’s vacation to 

carry out just as many excellent ideas as they 


did in The Saturdays and in The Four Story 
Mistake. 


Tue Hunprep Dresses. Eleanor Estes. 
Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. Har- 
court. $2.50. 


The author of the Moffat stories, great favorites 
of children, has written for aa a simple and 
moving story of Wanda Petronski, a little 
Polish girl, and her pathetic attempts to com- 
pensate for the thoughtless attitude of her 
schoolmates toward her. 


Prerre Keeps Watcn. 
Scribner. $2.00. 


A story of the French underground in the 
present war, told through the adventures of a 
fourteen-year-old shepherd boy, Pierre, who 
plays an active part in resisting Nazi domina- 
tion in his mountain village. The newest and 
one of the best of a series of books written for 
children, which portrays wartime life in various 
countries of the United Nations. 


Hic Prarie. Walter and Marion 
Havighurst. Farrar. $2.00. 


This is a fine, straightforward story of the trials 
and rewards of homesteading and of a fam- 


Valenti Angelo. 


Maria Gleit. 
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ily’s Americanization. The Larsons, a Nor- 
wegian family, were true pioneers, coming to 
America and making their way by covered 
wagon across the Mississippi to Minnesota and 
thence on to the lonely Dakota territory, where 
they made a home for themselves. 


Tue SnHoo-Firy Pie. Mildred Jordan. 
Knopf. $2.00. 
A jolly story of a present-day Pennsylvania 
Dutch family as seen through the eyes of 
eight-year-old Debby, who found it very hard 
to be good, for there were so many interest- 
ing ways to get into mischief on her father’s 
farm. 
Puritan ApveNTURE. Lois Lenski. Lip- 
pincott (A Stokes book). $2.00. 
A fine picture of Puritan life in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony which emphasizes what 
the colonists did, how they dressed, what they 
ate, how they lived, and their relations with 
the Indians. Despite the rigors and hardships of 
early American life and the Puritan restric- 
tions and repressions, the Partridge family man- 
ages to inject a little mirth and liveliness into 
daily living. 


Tue Macic Bep-Knos. Mary Norton. 
Illustrated by Waldo Pierce. Putnam, 


1943. $1.75. 
How to Become a Witch in Ten Easy Les- 
sons is the subtitle of this humorous and gay 
story of magic, told in the Mary Poppins vein. 


FAR FROM MARLBOROUGH STREET. Eliza- 


beth Philbrook. Viking. $2.00. 


The story of Nancy Wadsworth’s trip from 
Boston to Springfield by stagecoach in 1793, to 
deliver a tiny locked box to her Uncle Jona- 
than. The mystery surrounding the box and its 
contents and the many adventures which be- 
fell Nancy in carrying out her mission make 
exciting reading for girls. 


Penny. Marjorie Torrey. 


Soskin. $2.50. 


An engaging story of lovable eight-year-old 
Penny, who visits her spinster great-aunt in the 
country during a summer’s vacation and finds 
that “the most beauteous thing in the whole 
world is to be friendly.” 


Crazy Doc. Leon Ware. 


Howell, 


Whittlesey. 


$1.50. 
“Crazy” was what the neighbors called Bill 
Pearson’s big shaggy Airedale, because of the 
queer things he did, but Bill claimed he owned 
the smartest dog in town and to prove it he 


offered him to Dogs for Defense. A hear. 
warming story of a boy and his dog, this sim. 
ple tale will have wide appeal, 


DEVELOPING TASTES—GRADES 7 TO 4 


Tue House. Marjorie H. Allee 


Houghton. $2.00. 
This story, for older girls, of a venture jj 
cooperative housekeeping in Chicago, by 4 
group of three young people, treats since 
and realistically the problems of communi 
living, racial discrimination, and social adjust. 
ments. 


HEARTHSTONE IN THE WILDERNESS. Erick 
Berry. Macmillan. $2.00. 


One of the best written and most satisfying 
stories for older boys and girls of pioneer day 
in northern New York State and of the build. 
ing of a home in the wilderness. 


Suirt To THE Ricut. B. J. Chute. Mace. 
millan. $2.00. 


This readable collection of short sports stories, 
emphasizing fair play, is sure to appeal to a 
teen-age boys. 


Tue Sritver PeEncit. 


Scribner. $2.50. 

A sincere and sensitive story of a girl’s choice 
of a career, based on the author’s own exper- 
ence. The silver pencil was a Christmas gift 
from an understanding father and stood as the 
symbol of Janet’s ambition to be a writer. Th 
book is unusual in its colorful, changing back 
ground—the Island of Trinidad, the Eng 
countryside, and finally America. It has li 
action and no dramatic climax, but will apped 
to the more thoughtful reader. 


SMARTER AND SMOOTHER. Maureen Daly. 
Dodd. $2.00. 


A book on manners, ethics, good grooming, and 
dating which high school students will take 
their hearts, for the popular author of Sever 
teenth Summer has written it directly to them 
and couched it in their language. 


Alice Dalgliesh. 


Riwers oF THE GaBILANS. Graham Dean 
Viking. $2.00. 

This well-written, fast-moving tale of the cattle 

country of San Joachim Valley has enough 

excitement, danger, and suspense to ples 

the most ardent western fan. 

Cuerrystones. Eleanor Farjeon. Lippit- 
cott (A Stokes book). $1.25. 
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These twenty-four lighthearted fortunetelling 

ms, which have their inspiration in ancient 
rhyme charms, are an excellent collection to 
give romantically inclined girls. 


Love’s ENCHANTMENT. Helen Ferris. 


Doubleday. $2.50. 


A collection of favorite romantic ballads which 
will have a special appeal for adolescent girls. 


Two Oceans to Canton. Agnes Hewes. 
Knopf. $2.00. 

A romantic story of America’s China trade 
which gives an informative and interesting pic- 
ture of our economic growth and the develop- 
ment of a young country in terms of men, 
ships, and commerce. The double spread maps 
are particularly striking. 


From Srar To Star. Eric P. Kelly. Lip- 
pincott. $2.00. 

A fine re-creation of the turbulent and interest- 
ing student days at the Polish University of 
Krakow during the fifteenth century. Medieval 
times and manners are thrown into clear relief, 
and the conflict with the New Learning is 
brought out. 


Tue Sworp Is Drawn. André Norton. 


Houghton. $2.00. 

A Dutch boy escapes when the Germans invade 
Holland, but after two years he returns to 
reclaim a valuable necklace from under the eyes 
of the Nazis, and uses it to help the Nether- 
lands Royal Air Force in England. A swift- 
moving story possessing all the elements older 
boys and girls seek in their leisure reading. 


Tue Lone Trarws Roir. Stephen W. 

Meader. Harcourt. $2.00. 
A popular author for boys tells an up-to-the- 
minute mystery adventure story of a four-track 
rail artery in the Appalachians which is the 
target for enemy sabotage and of Randy Mac 
Dougal’s efforts to avert a catastrophe to vital 
war materials. 


THREE IN THE JUNGLE. Karena Shields. 
Harcourt. $2.00. 


The spirit of mystery and magic of the ancient 
Mayas permeates this unusual story of the Cen- 
tral American jungle. Highly readable, it is an 
excellent book to use for background for social 
studies. 


Storm CANVAS. 
Winston. $2.50. 
Boys will thoroughly enjoy this well-written, 


Armstrong Sperry. 


fast-moving, action-packed story of | blockade 
running and sea battles in the War of 1812. 


Yea! Wirpcats! John R. Tunis. Har- 


court. $2.00. 

A new sports story by Tunis is an event eagerly 
awaited by most boys, and they will not be dis- 
appointed in this one. It is a skillfully written 
basketball story full of tense situations and 
stressing the underlying theme of fair play in 
American democracy. A book useful in pro- 
moting racial understanding. 


MayF_Lower Boy. Stanley Young. Farrar. 
$2.00. 


A lively and unusual story centering around the 
adventures of fifteen-year-old Giles Hopkins, a 
member of the Pilgrim colony in Plymouth 
during its first difficult year. 


SPECIAL INTERESTS 
CHRISTMAS STORIES 


LULLABY. 
$1.00. 


This beautiful Christmas story for young chil- 
dren has been adapted from an old Polish legend 
of the Nativity and tells of how the pussy cat 
was chosen to sing the Christ Child to sleep. 


Josephine Bernhard. Roy. 


Tue ANtmMats’ Curistmas. Anne T. 
Eaton. Illustrated by Valenti Angelo. 
Viking. $2.00. 

Animals are the main characters in this fine col- 
lection of Christmas stories and poems. The se- 
lection shows rare discrimination and the stories 
are illustrated with unusually distinctive draw- 
ings. An excellent book for storytellers and for 
all school and classroom collections. 


Tue First Curistmas Cris. Katherine 
Milhous. Scribner. $1.25. 


The story of the first Christmas créche made by 
Saint Francis, in 1223, in honor of “the Babe 
Who came first to Bethlehem but Who comes 
every year at Christmas time.” 


Tue Curistmas ANNA ANGEL. Ruth 


Sawyer. Viking. $2.00. 
A story of Christmas time in Hungary and of 
little Anna, who wanted Christmas cakes more 
than anything else. Kate Seredy’s illustrations 
are full of warmth and vitality and make a 


beautiful background for this sensitive story of 
a little child’s faith. 
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MUSIC 


ADVENTURES IN SYMPHONIC Music. Ed- 

ward Downes. Farrar. $2.50. 
An informal discussion of 200 of the best- 
known compositions in the symphonic reper- 
tory. The author states that all symphonic music 
has been a reflection of life and shows how 
music is interwoven with history, literature, and 
the other arts. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL. William and Jacob 
Grimm. Knopf. $2.00. 

A companion volume to Peter and the Wolf, 

this edition of Hansel and Gretel is illustrated 

with colored lithographs by Warren Chappell 

and includes four airs from Humperdinck’s 

opera of the same name. 


Work anp Sine. Elie Siegmeister. Wil- 
liam R. Scott. $2.50. 

This collection of thirty of the “songs that built 
America,” the work songs of the sailors, cow- 
boys, farmers, canal and railroad builders, is 
accompanied by descriptive notes which “are 
fresh and informal, conveying Mr. Siegmeister’s 
enthusiasm for this music as something alive in 
the daily life of a people.”—Saturday Review 
of Literature. 


Sine ror AMerica. Opal Wheeler. Dut- 


ton. $3.00. 
Simple arrangements of twenty-four American 
patriotic songs, accompanied by a brief intro- 
ductory text. The illustrations by Tenggren, in 
gay, bright colors, make a book beautiful to 
handle and a joy from which to sing. 


HOBBIES 


Heaps Up—Heets Down. Charles W. 
Anderson. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Information on the simple fundamentals of 
riding and the care and handling of horses, 
illustrated with superb lithographs, makes a 
book to be treasured by boys and girls who love 
horses, even though they may not have an 
opportunity to ride. 


Let’s Buitp. Constance Crocker. Hough- 


ton. $1.50. 
“An original approach to carpentry for the 
seven- and eight-year-old, with simple, clear 
directions."—New York Public Library. 
CuILpren’s Picture Cooxsoox. Margaret 
Gossett. W.R. Scott. $1.50. 
A delightful and practical cookbook for be- 


ginners, including recipes for food which 
youngsters like to eat, and which they can pre- 
pare themselves. The information is conveyed 
largely through pictures. 


Fun with Cray. Joseph Leeming. Lip- 
Pincott. $2.00. 


In this welcome addition to our books on crafts, 
pottery making is treated as a useful and in- 
expensive hobby requiring a minimum of equip- 
ment. An excellent, simple presentation of the 
subject, accompanied by unusually fine photo- 
graphs and giving methods, directions, and de- 
signs for all types of modeling with both self- 
hardening and kiln-baked clays. 


SCIENCE 


ELECTRONICS FOR Boys AND Girts. Jeanne 
Bendick. Whittlesey. $1.50. 


Electrons are playing an important part in our 
daily living, though few people understand 
them. This book is an introduction to the sub- 
ject, telling what electrons are and how 

work and what may be expected of them in 
the future. Good diagrams and definitions of 
terms make this a clear and readable book. 


Tue Lanp We Live On. Carroll and 
Mildred Fenton. Doubleday. $2.50. 


An unusually fine presentation of the ch 
land—plains, prairies, deserts, glaciers, | 
mountains—and man’s relation to it, given in 
simple, rhythmic text and illustrated with very 
distinct photographs. 


Fun wire CuHemistry. Mae and Ira 


Freeman. Random. $1.25. 


Directions and pictures for simple chemical ex- 
periments which are safe, which really work, 
and which may be performed at home with 
the materials at hand. 


Everysopy’s WEATHER. 


Lippincott. $2.00. 


Rhymes, old proverbs, and scientific informa- 
tion about the weather are accompanied by 68 
beautiful photographs of weathersigns and 
“weather action.” An excellent “first” book on 
the subject. 


Dr. Greorce WASHINGTON CarvER. Shir- 
ley Graham and George Lipscomb. 


Messner. $2.50. 


The fascinating biography of the great Negro 
scientist who developed 300 products from pea- 
nuts and 118 from sweet potatoes, told with 


Joseph Gaer. 
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simplicity and dignity by two young people of 
his race. 


Son OF THE Watrus Kinc. Harold Mc- 
Cracken. Lippincott (A Stokes book). 
$2.00. 

An informative and dramatic account of the 

life of a walrus and of his struggles to escape 

his enemies—the polar bear Nanook, killer 


whales, Eskimo hunters, and other dangers of 
the wild Arctic life. 


Copper, THE Rep Meta. June M. Met- 
calfe. Viking. $2.00. 


This is a distinguished and highly readable book 
on a subject heretofore neglected in children’s 
literature. Unusually fine photographs accom- 

y the text, which tells how copper is found, 
what it looks like, how it is refined, and its most 
important uses. 


PLANES IN Action and How Panes Get 
Tuere. Dickey Meyer. Harper. 
$1.00 each. 

Two new additions to the series entitled “Young 
America’s Aviation Library,” prepared by Avi- 
ation Research Associates, which give clear, 
simple explanations of the basic aspects of avi- 
ation. These are some of the most readable and 
succinct books in the field and may be used 
with children ten years of age and older, 


Aviation Dictionary. Leslie Neville, 
ed. Whittlesey House. $2.00. 

An exceedingly fine book of aviation terms, ex- 
plained in words and clear pictures. In addi- 
tion to the common aeronautical vocabulary 
which is defined, the book includes some tech- 
nical terms and the important terms of military 
aviation and navigation. The supplement in- 
cludes the identification of planes, maps and 
map projection, and a chronology. 


Tue Srory Beninp STEEL. 

Schoenen. Knopf. $2.00. 
The dramatic story of steel, from the mining of 
the ore to the final product of steel weapons 
of war and necessities of peace. The text is 
simply written and printed in large type, and 
the photographs from the U.S. Steel Corpora- 


tion are particularly clear and illuminating. 


Kingdon Tyler. Har- 


Hermann 


Mopern Rapio. 
court. $2.50. 


This highly instructive and easily comprehended 
study of the latest developments in radio, in- 
cluding chapters on the principles of radio engi- 


neering, television and radar, was written by the 
construction engineer of CBS. A more elemen- 
tary treatment of the same subject with em- 
phasis on the work and drama behind the 
“mike” is given in John Floherty’s Behind the 
Microphone. Lippincott. $2.00. 


AMERICA—PAST AND PRESENT 


Tart Tate America. Walter Blair. 
Coward. $2.50. 


One of the best books about our native Ameri- 
can folklore, this is a legendary history of our 
humorous heroes, told within the framework 
of American history. The last chapter, “We've 
Still Got Heroes,” deals with the folklore of 
the present war, Gremlins and all. 


We Bui, We Ficut; THe Srory oF 
THE SEABEES. Hugh B. Cave. Harper. 
$2.50. 

The dramatic story of the organization, train- 

ing, and work of men in the U. S. Construc- 

tion Battalion, and of their heroic efforts in the 

Aleutians, Iceland, and North Africa. ef 

and vividly written, illustrated with U.S. offi- 

cial navy photographs, this is an excellent addi- 
tion to the growing list of fine war books. 


AMERICAN TANKS AND TANK DESTROYERS. 
Elizabeth Conger. Holt. $2.00. 


A highly readable and interesting account of the 
vehicles, weapons, and training of the men in 
the Armored Forces Command, and a de- 
scription of some of the exciting tank battles 
of World War II in North Africa. 


Lone Journey. 

court. $2.50. 
A splendid biography of Roger Williams which 
succeeds in communicating to us the fearless 
courage of the man who dared to oppose au- 
thority in his passionate fight for religious free- 
dom and tolerance in America. “Compromise, 
intolerance and prejudice had no place in 
Roger Williams’ way of life, a shining example 
for today.”—Horn Book. 


One Gop; THe Ways We Worsnip 
Him. Florence M. Fitch. Lothrop. 
$2.00. 


Explains the fundamentals of the major forms 
of religion in America—Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant. Instead of emphasizing differences, 
it stresses the common belief in one God. An 
excellent book for building up understanding 
and tolerance among groups of different faiths. 


Jeanette Eaton. Har- 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s WorLD. Genevieve 
Foster. Scribner. $3.00. 

An excellent comparative history of world 
events during Lincoln’s lifetime. A companion 
volume to George Washington’s World, this 
book makes history more vivid and links out- 
standing events in European and world history 
with American history, thereby making our his- 
tory more understandable. 


Tue Story or CALIFORNIA. 
Neer. Harper. $1.50. 


Another in the excellent series of regional books 
on different sections of the United States, this is 
a particularly good treatment of the most pic- 
turesque and dramatic incidents in California’s 
history, from pioneer days to the present. The 
colored lithographs by C. H. De Witt con- 
tribute to the book’s usefulness. 


YANKEE Tuunper. Irwin Shapiro. Mess- 
ner. $2.50. 

A robust and humorous treatment of Davy 
Crockett which emphasizes the legendary aspects 
of his character rather than the historical. An 
excellent introduction to a colorful figure in 
American history which should be supple- 
mented by the reading of Constance Rourke’s 
admirable biography, Davy Crockett. 


May Mc- 


RUSSIA, CHINA AND THE PACIFIC 


Proptes or THE USSR. Anna Louise 
Strong. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Mrs. Strong, who lived in Russia for over twenty 
years, has written an enlightening account 
of the geography, natural resources, industries, 
history, political development, and racial groups 
of the sixteen republics which make up the 
Soviet Union. Illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs, this will be a useful book for high 
school students. 


Mabe IN THE USSR. William C. White. 
Knopf. $2.00. 


A new edition of the book published under the 
title, Made in Russia. It deals with the handi- 
crafts, art, history, life, and customs of the 
country and the contributions and changes 
which have come with Russia’s modern in- 
dustrial development. 


Tue Macic Monkey. Plato and Christina 
Chan. Whittlesey. $1.50. 


A Chinese brother and sister collaborated on 
this picture book for young children. Christina 


adapted the story from the Chinese legends 
of the Stone Monkey, a familiar part of Chi- 
nese folklore, and Plato added vital, humorous 
pictures. This book will do a lot toward making 
Monkey as popular in America as he is in China, 


Tue Apventures oF Monkey. Arthur 


Waley. John Day. $1.75. 
These adventures, taken from a larger book by 
Arthur Waley, are the traditional tales most 
loved by Chinese children, those dealing with 
the Monkey King. For older children than 
Chan’s Magic Monkey. 


Tue Cutnese-AMERICAN SONG AND 
GaMeE Boox. A. Gertrude Jacobs. 
Barnes. $2.50. 


These Chinese songs and games, with rhymes 
in both English and Chinese, and melodies sim- 
ple enough for young children to learn and 
enjoy, will promote understanding of the Chi- 
nese people. There is a brief section on Chinese 
characters for those who would like to learn 
something of the language. 


Giants oF Curna. Helena Kuo. Dut- 


ton. $3.00. 
Chinese history as seen through twelve of 
China’s outstanding personalities, chosen for 
their contribution to the political, artistic, and 
philosophical life of their country. 


Fo.tk Taes FroM Cutna. Lim Sian-tek. 
John Day. $2.00. 


This young Chinese writer worked ten years, 
culling from the romance, myths, and legendary 
history of ancient China this excellent selection 
of folk tales for young people. 


Cuina, Country or Contrasts. Mary 
Nourse and Delia Goetz. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 


An excellent book on the social life and customs 
of the Chinese. In this very compact volume 
the reader is introduced to the geography of 
China and her art, industries, and history. 


My First GEroGRAPHY OF THE PACIFIC. 


Arensa Sondergaard. Little. $2.00. 
An excellent “first” geography of the Pacific 
Ocean and its islands which begins with Bal- 
boa’s discovery of the “Great South Sea” and 
concludes with the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The fine colored lithographs by Cor- 
nelis are an integral and important part of the 
book. 
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LEARNING BY EXPOSURE TO WRONG FORMS IN 
GRAMMAR AND SPELLING* 


a investigation was undertaken be- 
cause of the confusion existing among 
teachers and educational writers regarding 
the effect that exposure to wrong forms 
might have upon pupil-learning. Some ad- 
vocated careful protection from seeing or 
hearing incorrect forms; others boldly ad- 
vocated their incorporation into the lesson 
period. The basic purpose of the present 
study was to submit the problem to experi- 
mentation by comparing the progress made 
by two equivalent experimental groups in 
(1) a unit of grammar and (2) a unit of 
spelling—one group practicing by recogniz- 
ing and correcting incorrect forms; the 
other group practicing by reproducing the 
correct form. 

Tests, lessons, and practice exercises in 
both subjects were constructed for the ex- 
periment. The tests were based directly 
upon the lesson materials, and their relia- 
bility was established by administering them 
toa control group of pupils at the beginning 
and again at the end of the experiment. This 
Control Group participated in no other way 
in the experiment. The lessons were of the 
work-sheet type, which virtually reduced 
the teacher’s role to that of supervisor. Both 
experimental groups studied the same lesson 
sheets, The experimental variable was intro- 
duced in the practice period following each 
lesson. The mimeographed practice exer- 
cises provided for this period were made up 
of sentences which were identical for each 
group. For one experimental group, how- 


ever, a word was omitted from the sen- 
tence, necessitating the filling of a blank 
space with the correct form of the pronoun 
or spelling word. For the other experimental 
group, the sentence was complete, but the 
wrong form of the pronoun or an incorrect 
spelling was likely to be present. These the 
group were required to recognize and cor- 
rect. 

Each experimental group was composed 
of four grade 7B and 8A classes in a New 
York City Junior High School. Two forty- 
minute periods a week for six weeks were 
devoted to the work. The data were treated 
statistically to determine the significance of 
the obtained differences. 


FINDINGS 


Among the major findings of the study 
are the following: 

1. Highly significant gains in grammar 
and spelling were made by both experimen- 
tal groups. The control group, on the other 
hand, underwent no change approaching 
significance over the same period. 

2. No significant difference appeared be- 
tween the gains of the two experimental 
groups in grammar. 

3. No significant difference appeared be- 
tween the gains of the two experimental 
groups in spelling. 

4. Recognizing the correct spelling of a 
word proved easier than either writing the 
correct form from memory or correcting 
the wrong form from memory. - 


*By Joun Ranton McIntosn, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 


892, 
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5. Significantly greater learning occurred 
in spelling as a result of attempting to re- 
produce the correct form than as a result of 
merely recognizing the correct form. 

6. Significantly greater learning occurred 
in spelling as a result of correcting the 
wrong form than as a result of merely 
recognizing the correct form. 

7. In 96.86 per cent of the cases, the pupils 
were able to reproduce the correct spelling 
of the words which they recognized as in- 
correct. 


IMPLICATIONS 


In grammar and spelling, at least, there 
seems to be no reason for avoiding the use 


of incorrect forms in the practice period 
following a lesson. 

Spelling practice in which the pupil js 
asked merely to identify the correct form 
is not likely to result in strengthening the 
correct response or to yield a reliable meas. 
ure of his mastery of the words. 

The multiple-choice type of spelling tes 
is likely to prove easier for the pupil and 
less valid as an indication of spelling attain. 
ment than tests requiring the reproduction 
of the words. 

Proofreading is likely to yield an up 
reliable measure of spelling ability unles 
the score is based upon only those words 
incorrectly spelled in the proof. 


EXPENDITURES AND SERVICE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION* 


” HE purpose of this study was to analyze 
expenditures, with particular reference 


to physical education; to determine the 
amount and type of pupil participation; to 
analyze the provisions made for the con- 
duct of the program; and to point out ap- 
parent relationships between the expendi- 
ture and the service provided in physical 
education. 

Twenty-one public schools were selected 
on the basis of availability of building cost 
data, a four-year approved high school cur- 
riculum, similarities in state aid apportion- 
ment, the presence of a trained teacher of 
physical education, and the availability of 
the other detailed information required. 


FINDINGS 


In the twenty-one schools with enroll- 
ments varying from 224 to 1,209 and averag- 
ing 575.5 pupils per school, total school ex- 
penditures ranged from $40,447 to $167,461, 
with an average of $88,623. Per-pupil ex- 
penditures for the total program ranged 
from $103 to $278 with an average of $162; 
for current expenditures from $91 to $239, 


with an average of $143; and for capital out- 
lay annual expenditures from $12 to $39, 
with an average of $20 per pupil. Current ex- 
penditures constituted 88 per cent of all ex- 
penditures considered. 

The total expenditures for physical edu- 
cation were found to range from $2,626 to 
$8,822, with an average of $4,456. Expendi- 
tures for physical education, grades 1 to 12, 
per pupil enrolled were found to range 
from $3.25 to $13.23, with an average for all 
schools of $8.38. Current expenditures 
ranged from $2.09 to $8.69, with an average 
of $5.40 per pupil, and constituted an aver- 
age of 64 per cent of the total. Thirty-six 
per cent of the per-pupil expenditure for 
physical education was devoted to capital 
outlay, and physical education expenditures 
were found to comprise from 3 to 6 per cent 
of the total expenditures in the schools 
studied. 

For grades 9 to 12 physical education ex 
penditures were found to range from $1,342 
to $5,018, with an average of $2,946. Enroll- 
ment in these grades ranged from 66 to 326 
pupils. The per-pupil expenditures were 


* By Ruts Asernatuy, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 904. 
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from $11.53 to $31.74, with an average of 
$17.37. Current expenditures averaged $11.36 
per pupil and constituted 65 per cent of the 
total. Schools in this series which spent more 
per pupil on the total school program tended 
to spend more per pupil on physical edu- 
cation. 

The number of standard pupil-participa- 
tion-hours was determined for each school. 
The relation of this measure to the actual 
number of pupil-participation-hours was 
called the participation ratio. Total service 
as a unit did not indicate the availability of 
that service to all pupils. For instance, the 
relation of total category service for boys 
to service for girls was found to be as 1.5 
is to I. 

When schools were ranked on the basis 
of adequacy of indoor facilities, there was 
an inverse relation between school enroll- 
ment and exercise floor adequacy. Exercise 
floor provision was inversely related to num- 
ber of pupil-participation-hours. This may 
be the result of greater average class size 
and fewer scheduling conflicts in the larger 
schools. The low positive correlation of ex- 
ercise floor adequacy with category service 
spread (participation ratio) points to a pos- 
sible tendency for a school with more ade- 
quate floor space to conduct a more bal- 
anced service in terms of pupils reached and 
time provided. A similar situation was found 
with regard to outdoor facility provision. 

The discrepancies found among per cent 
of teacher time assigned, clock-hours of 
teacher service, and average number of 
pupils reached per hour suggest that teacher 
time should be modified according to num- 
ber of pupils reached. 

A physical education standard teacher 
load was developed on the basis of school 
time-schedules, requirements in physical 
education, and maximum class size recom- 
mended in New York State. Only two 
schools scored above 90 per cent adequacy 
for all twelve grades. However, eleven 
schools scored above 90 per cent adequacy 
when only the assignment for grades 9 to 
12 was considered. 


The group of 21 schools were 33 per cent 
adequate in their instructional equipment 
and supply provision. No school met the 
minimum recommended except in provision 
of instruments for musical accompaniment. 

Use of a measure of service in terms of 
program variety showed insufficient em- 
phasis for rhythms and dancing, and an 
overemphasis to an even greater degree for 
group low organization and team type ac- 
tivities. A total of twenty-eight different 
intramural activities for boys and eighteen 
for girls was reported, and the number in 
the different schools ranged from five to 
twenty-seven. 

Eleven different activities were reported 
for the boys’ varsity program. Six of these 
were individual and dual, while five were 
team-type. For illustration, variety and em- 
phasis were checked against the participa- 
tion ratio to indicate the possible impact of 
varsity upon the rest of the program. 

A combined ranking for all schools was 
obtained for program variety. In fifteen of 
the schools variety rankings were compara- 
tively consistent and in the remainder it was 
apparent that overemphasis in one area 
usually resulted in a consequent under- 
emphasis in another. 

Schools were arbitrarily divided into four 
groups on the basis of ranking on per-pupil 
physical education expenditures as a means 
of illustrating the pattern of relation. In 
terms of the standards developed, the 
schools which spent more money per pupil 
tended to provide physical education pro- 
grams more in accord with the regulations 
and recommendations of the State Educa- 
tion Department. 

Points of apparent correspondence were 
found to be the distribution of service to 
pupils and among program categories, pro- 
gram activity variety, exercise floor score, 
outdoor facility score, and the adequacy of 
teacher provision in terms of time. Program 
variety, non-activity, factors, and provision 
of supplies and equipment were found to 
be factors of major disagreement. 

Size of enrollment was apparently an im- 
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portant factor in determining expenditures 
in the schools studied. The larger schools in 
the series had difficulty with regard to 
activity space and teacher time, while the 
problems of smaller schools centered around 
class size, program balance, and indoor 
facilities other than gymnasiums. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


A more definitive study of the relation of 
expenditure and service will depend upon 
additional analyses such as the following: 

1. Cost accounting and budgetary proce- 
dures to physical education. 

2. Pupil participation accounting in physi- 
cal education. 


3. Techniques for the assignment to 
specific program areas of expenditures con- 
cerned with non-habitable and service build. 
ing space, unused land, and operations and 
maintenance. 

4- Techniques for determining the degree 
of impact on program and expenditure of 
functional planning of activity areas. 

5. Development of weighting factors 


which could be used to rule out base ex- 
penditures necessary for physical education 
in terms of enrollment multiples. 

6. Determination of the variation - in 
learning rate of pupils under varying condi- 
tions involving such items as time, program 
variety, facility, and teacher provision. 
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Institute of Adult Education 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner spent most 
of the Christmas vacation at the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in connection with 
a conference on the future educational pro- 

of the Extension Service with refer- 
ence to public affairs. He delivered the 
closing address and gave the summary of 
the conference on January 6. 


Division [| 
Foundations of Education 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Helen M. Walker, completing 
her term as president of the American 
Statistical Association, attended the annual 
meeting of the society in Washington, De- 
cember 27 to 29. The annual meeting has 
always been one of the chief activities of 
the Association, but due to the war no 
meeting had been held since 1941. Early in 
1944, the Board of Directors decided that 
because of the importance of statistics to 
the public welfare and the responsibility 
resting upon the Association for furthering 
that contribution, a meeting should be held 
this year. 

At the annual banquet of the Association, 
Henry A. Wallace discussed the role of 
statistics in the formation of policy. Fol- 
lowing his talk, Professor Walker delivered 
the annual presidential address which dealt 
with the activities of a professional associa- 
tion of statisticians in furthering the con- 
tribution of statistics to the general welfare 
of society. She is succeeded as president of 
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the Association by Dr. Walter A. Shewhart 
of the Bell Telephone Company, and she 
has been elected to a three-year term on 
the Board of Directors. 


Division ‘II 
Organization and Administration 
of Education 


On DECEMBER 8 and 9, Professor Edward S. 
Evenden attended a meeting of the commit- 
tee on standards and surveys of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
Other members of the committee present 
were: Presidents Paul V. Sangren, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo; 
William H. Vaughan, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky; Walter E. 
Hager, Wilson Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and John G. Flowers, State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas. Pro- 
fessor Evenden also served as one of the 
consultants at a meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association’s special 
committee on a state-wide salary schedule 
for teachers and administrative officers for 
the public schools of Pennsylvania which 
was held in Harrisburg, December 15 and 
16. It is expected that the committee’s re- 
port will be made the basis for proposed 
changes in the Pennsylvania salary laws at 
the next meeting of the legislature. 

As a representative of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, Professor 
Evenden attended the meetings on Decem- 
ber 29 and 30 of the committee on the 
preparation of school health personnel of 
the National Conference for Cooperation 
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in Health Education. The meetings were 
made possible by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and were held in their 
conference rooms. Miss Alfhild J. Axelson, 
school nurse at the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
High School, was also a member of the 
conference and chairman of one of the sub- 
committees. 


Proressor Henry H. Linn has been em- 
ployed by the Board of Education of Pas- 
saic, N. J., to make a survey of their school 
building needs. 


Tue First school administration clinic was 
held at Teachers College on January 12 and 
was attended by 125 superintendents of 
schools and other administrative and super- 
visory officers. The purpose of these clinics, 
which will be held at intervals during the 
spring semester, is to permit a critical ex- 
amination and appraisal of some regular 
phase of school administration. At the first 
clinic, four important aspects of child ac- 
counting were examined. All of the mem- 
bers of the division’s staff participated with 
Professor Paul R. Mort acting as chairman. 
The following school officers presented the 
methods of child accounting used by their 
respective school systems in a panel discus- 
sion which formed part of the program: 
Miss Dorothea Marston, Montclair, N. J.; 
Dr. Abel Hansen, Manhasset, N. Y.; Dr. 
Ralph Gallagher, Elizabeth, N. J.; Dr. Her- 
bert C. Clish, New Rochelle, N. Y., and Dr. 
John L. Hopkins, Hastings, N. Y. 


ON DECEMBER 12, Professor John K. Norton 
presented the results of the Cooperative 
Study of Public School Finance to the legis- 
lative commission of the NEA. Plans are 
now being carried out for giving the re- 
sults of this study wide dissemination. A 
series of regional conferences is being ar- 
ranged which will bring together the com- 
missioners of education of the forty-eight 
states. Professor Frank Cyr and Dr. Eugene 
S. Lawler, co-ordinator of the study, will 
probably be the chief speakers. 


Division 1V 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


‘STUDENTS majoring in the early childhood 


area of Curriculum and Teaching _ this 
semester form a larger group than in many 
previous years. They come from all sections 
of the United States and from a number of 
foreign countries including Germany, China, 
Russia, and France. In addition, there are 
students born in this country who have 
traveled, worked, and studied in Palestine, 
Bermuda, England, Canada, Germany, Rus- 
sia, France, and China. Members of the 
group are preparing to teach in Germany, 
Palestine, and the Belgian Congo when the 
war is over. 

Sixty-one of the early childhood educa- 
tion majors are doing their student teaching 
this semester in seventeen child care centers, 
day nurseries, all-day and neighborhood 
programs in New York City, and in the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School. 

This fall three new teachers were added 
to the early childhood education staff. 
Millie C. Almy has worked with Dr. 
Arnold Gessel and his staff in the Clinic of 
Child Development of Yale University. In 
addition she has taught in nursery schools 
in Newark, N. J., and in the Buffalo, N. Y., 
area. She directed child care centers in the 
public schools of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
before coming to Teachers College. Celia 
Burns Stendler has taught in the public 
schools in Connecticut, has instructed in 
elementary education and supervised prac- 
tice teaching in the State Teachers College 
at Fredonia. N. Y., and has worked in a 
settlement house. Myrtle N. Searles has had 
varied experience in the field of early child- 
hood education. She has taught in public 
schools in Towa and South Dakota, has 
served as a demonstration teacher in New 
York University during summer sessions and 
as a critic teacher at the State Teachers 
College in Fredonia, N. Y., and in the 
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Emerson School and the Mills School for 
Kindergarten-Primary Teachers in New 
York City. 


On THE evening of January 10, Professor 
Jean Betzner spoke to the Pre-School As- 
sociation in Wilmington, Del., on the 
school’s part in the welfare of children. On 
January 15, Professor Betzner addressed the 
Faculty Club of the high school in Smith- 
town Branch, N. Y., on ways in which we 
can interest children in reading. 


In peceMBER, Profosser L. Thomas Hopkins 
interviewed a number of small groups of 
students in Trenton High School, Tren- 
ton, N. J., to obtain their advice on how the 
school might better serve the needs of 
pupils in the future. He presented a sum- 
mary of the findings together with his 
recommendations to the members of the 
school staff for consideration. 

Professor Hopkins directed the Hamil- 
ton County Study Workshop Conference 
for teachers and administrators which was 
held at Chattanooga, Tenn., January 24-26. 
The general theme was “Living and Learn- 
ing That Will Prepare Pupils to Live Co- 
operatively in the Modern World.” Profes- 
sor Hopkins gave three addresses to the gen- 
eral group on “Education,” “The Curric- 
ulum,” and “Learning for Cooperative Liv- 
ing.” 

Proressor Ernest G. Osborne was chairman 
of a panel discussion of the New York 
State American Camping Association which 
was held on January 6 at the American 
Museum of Natural History. The topic 
was “What Is the State of the Counsellor 
in Camping?” On January 9, Professor Os- 
borne addressed the Hempstead, N. Y., 
Parent-Teacher Association on “The 
Parents’ Role in the Education of Children.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Proressors Alice W. Spieseke and Erling M. 
Hunt attended the annual meeting of the 


National Council for the Social Studies at 
Cleveland, November 23 through 25. Pro- 
fessor Spieseke presided at the session at 
which the National Council’s Fifteenth 
Yearbook, “Adapting Instruction in the 
Social Studies to Individual Differences,” 
was presented. Professor Hunt presented 
the Fourteenth Yearbook, “Citizens For a 
New World,” of which he was editor. Miss 
Elmina R. Lucke and Miss Alice G. Stewart 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Schoo! also 
attended the convention. 


THe ANNUAL fall meeting of the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies was 
held at Teachers College on December 8 
and 9. The sessions dealt with American 
history and world history programs in 
secondary schools; the social studies pro- 
gram of the elementary school; intercultural 
education in the elementary school, and 
Latin America and the Far East in the 
secondary school program. The speakers 
included: L. Paul Todd (Teachers College, 
Ph.D., 1944); William H. Hartley (Teach- 
ers College, Ed.D., 1940), and Professor 
Frank Tannenbaum, associate professor of 
history, Columbia University. Also, Profes- 
sor Hortense Powdermaker, Queens Col- 
lege; Professor W. Harry Snyder, New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College; Dr. Ethel E. 
Ewing, New York State College for Teach- 
ers; Miss Elmina R. Lucke, Horace Mann- 
Lincoln High School; Mr. John B. Taulane, 
Philadelphia Public Schools; Mr. Erwin 
Sasman, Horace Mann-Lincoln Elementary 
School, and Professor Hunt, who is presi- 
dent of the Council this year. Professor 
Spieseke and Miss Irene Lemon, of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln High School, also 
participated in the program which was ar- 
ranged by Miss Frances G. Sweeney and 
Professor Hunt. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor S, R. Powers attended the Chicago 
editorial conference sponsored by the Quar- 
rie Corporation on January 17 and 18. He 
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talked on the topic, “Surveying Science for 
The World Book Encyclopedia” and after- 
wards led a round-table discussion. 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig visited some of 
the elementary schools of Carroll County, 
Md., on December 4. On December 11, he 
gave a special science lecture in the curric- 
ulum and teaching extramural course con- 
ducted at Bloomfield, N. J. 


On january 6, Dr. Paul Brandwein par- 
ticipated in the panel program on visual aids 
applicable to the cultural subjects and the 
sciences which was sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Dr. 
Brandwein talked on the subject, “Making 
of Classroom Films.” On January 13, he took 
part in a panel discussion conducted under 
the auspices of the CDVO. 


ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Proressor Frank Callcott was informed by 
the Mayor’s office on December 13 that he 
had been unanimously elected as a member 
of the New York City Committee for Latin 
American Scholarships, Inc. 


SPEECH 


Proressors Magdalene Kramer and Jane 
Dorsey Zimmerman attended the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech at the Hotel LaSalle in 
Chicago, December 27 to 30. As a member 
of the executive council of the organization, 
Professor Kramer participated in a panel 
discussion on the question, “What Should 
be the Role of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech in a Period of Recon- 
struction.” She also took part in the pro- 
gram on oral interpretation of literature. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Norval L. Church attended a 
special meeting of the National Music 


Council as the representative of Phi My 
Alpha Sinfonia fraternity. The meeting was 
held at Rockefeller Center during Decem-. 
ber. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


ON DECEMBER 13, Dr. Bertlyn Bosley, as. 
sociate in nutrition, spoke at the afternoon 
session of the public hearing of the New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Nutrition. The title of her talk was, ““Teach- 
ing Practical Nutrition to School Children,” 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


AN arTIcLe by Professor Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, “The Fourth ‘R’ in Business Education 
—Responsibility,” appeared in the January 
issue of the Dictaphone Educational Forum, 


HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor William L. Hughes attended a 
meeting of the research consultants in 
health and physical education, research di- 
vision, State Education Department, Al 
bany, N. Y., January 3. He met with the 
joint committee on physical fitness of the 
Federal Security Agency and the American 
Medical Association in Washington, D. C, 
January 5. On January 26, Professor Hughes 
spoke at the annual convention of the New 
York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation held in Syracuse. 


Miss Ruth Jones presented a group of 
Teachers College students in a demonstra 
tion of modern dance at a meeting of the 
Children’s Aid Society on December 7. 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone addressed 
the Adult Education Center of Springfield, 
Mass., December 1. Her topic was “Tension 
and Its Release.” During November and 
December, she delivered her annual lectures 
to the students of the School of Commerce 
at New York University. The topic of the 
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series was, “A Woman’s Relationship to 
Herself, Her Friends, and Her Community.” 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


Allen, Isabel Wait, instructor in Spanish, 
University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 


Barnett, Jo Jerreine (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
first grade, Marlin Elementary School, Marlin, 
Tex. 


Batey, Gertrude A. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
second grade, Chatsworth School, Larchmont, 
N. Y. 


Baxter, Gladys P., instructor in cookery, New 
York Institute of Dietetics, New York, N. Y. 


Blaine, Ruby A. (A.M. 1942), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Laconia, N. H. 


Boraas, Harold (A.M. 1925), associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and education, St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn. 


Boyce, Anna FE. (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
clothing, Bala~-Cynwood Junior High School, 
Lower Merion, Ardmore, Pa. 


Bryson, Nathile, personnel manager, Bloom- 
ingdale’s, New York, N. Y. 


Busch, Margaret M. (B.S. 1944), teacher of 
sixth grade, Lindner Place School, Malverne, 
N.Y. 


Carmichael, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1937), asso- 
ciate professor of child development and family 
life, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 


Carrier, Blanche (Ph.D. 1937), instructor in 
psychology and sociology, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, Calif, 


Christmann, Janet T. (A.M. 1939), supervisor 
of art, Public Schools, Newburgh, N, Y. 


_ Colgrove, Gladys A. (A.M. 1930), instructor 
in physical education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


Corey, Theodora Opal, instructor in cloth- 


ne: Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
ex. 


Coward, Beatrice G. (B.S. 1938), teacher of 
fifth grade, Public Schools, Glencoe, Iil. 


Sn student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
@ may register with the Office of Field Relations 
lacement. For initial registrations covering three 
Planet no fee is charged. For information write to the 
ment Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 

and Administrators. 


Cutting, Margaret (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
first grade, Walt Whitman School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Danner, Elizabeth Lynch, nursery school 
teacher, Riverside Church, New York, N. Y. 


Davis, Margaret Rae (Ed.D. 1943), instruc- 
tor in mathematics, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond, La. 


De Angelo, Lucy P. (B.S. 1942), public health 
nurse, Bureau of Public Health Nursing, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dicicco, Joseph (A.M. 1944), general science 
teacher, Junior High School, Landsdowne, Pa. 


Edman, Eva Arendt (B.S. 1944), nursery 
school assistant, Walden School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Erickson, Rena Magdalene, teacher of first 
grade, Munsey Park School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Fiardo, Pauline Small, director of nursery 
school, Highbridge Nursery School, Bronx, 
N. Y. 


Fife, Emma J. (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
home economics, High School, Rock Falls, Il. 


Furey, Robert A. (A.M, 1942), teacher of 
mathematics, Allen Stevenson School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Gladstone, Grace (A.M. 1927), teacher of 
fourth grade, Medford Avenue School, Patcho- 
gue, N. Y. 


Grabson, Eileen S., teacher of speech, Public 
Schools, Newark, N. J. 


Graddy, Elizabeth (A.M. 1943), assistant state 
leader of home demonstration agents, Cornell 
University, Extension Service, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Hakala, Ina-Helen, nurse-teacher, Public 
Schools, Riverhead, N. Y. 


Hampson, Rebecca, teacher of English, and 
history, High School, Pleasantville, Ohio. 


Hastie, Mabel A. (B.S. 1926), teacher trainer 
in home economics methods, State College for 
Teachers, Indiana, Pa. 


Holland, G. Marion (A.M. 1937), director of 
nursing education, Maine General Hospital, 
Portland, Me. 


Hood, Irene (A.M. 1943), instructor in cloth- 
ing, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Hoppe, Grace M. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 


Iams, Victor L. (A.M. 1944), supervisor of 
music, High School, Manistee, Mich. 
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Isom, Dorothy Porter (A.M. 1944), assistant 
in guidance, Public Schools, Orange, N. J. 


James, Evelyn (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Tuskegee Institute, Tuske- 
gee, Ala. 


Jorgler, Elizabeth (B.S. 1943), teacher of 
fourth grade, Tappan Zee High School, Pier- 
mont, N. Y. 


Kennedy, Florence M. (A.M. 1941), consul- 
tant on nursery education, Catholic Charities, 
New York, N. Y. 


Krasky, Ronald Conner (A.M. 1944), teacher 
of physical education, Franklin Junior High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Laudadio, Mary M., teacher of social studies, 
Central School, Port.Leyden, N. Y. 


Lane, Jean McIver (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
art, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 


N.C. 


Levy, Judith, director, Riis House Nursery 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Madsen, Helen H., food editor, General 
Foods Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Magruder, Edith C, (A.M. 1942), director 
of Evangelism and Christian education, Cleve- 
land Baptist Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Marchetta, Grace Marie (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of first grade, Public Schools, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 


Mayfield, Alpha Corinne (A.M. 1932), asso- 
ciate professor of music, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, La. 


Melgaard, Agnes (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
art, Central Union High School, El Centro, 
Calif. 


Molleson, Mary V. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
second grade, Elementary School, Massapequa, 
N. Y. 

Morgan, Ethel (B.S. 1944), assistant district 
supervising nurse, New York State Department 
of Health, Albany, N. Y. 


Noble, Rachel G. (B.S. 1941), teacher of 
second grade, Public School, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Offutt, E. Frances, teacher of art, Berkeley 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Oxhandler, Eugene (B.S. 1944), part-time 
instructor of industrial art, Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln School, New Work, N. Y. 


Palmer, Josephine S., assistant supervising 
kindergarten teacher, University Elementary 
Training School, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Parent, Helen M., instructor in art, elemen- 
tary schools, Essex, Haddam, Chester, and East 
Lyme, Conn. 


Petersen, Jean Ford (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
three year olds, Carteret School, West Orange, 
N. J. 


Philbin, Lenore (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
speech, College of New Rochelle, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


Podlesny, H. Henriette (A.M. 1943), super- 
visor of instrumental music, High School, 
Smethport, Pa. 


Ranslem, Annabelle (A.M. 1930), instructor in 
physical education, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Reich, Gertrude Herman, nutritionist, Indus- 
trial Feeding Branch, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Sanders, Mary L., teacher of social studies 
and English, Eastchester High School, Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y. 


Schatzberg, Sya A. (A.M. 1944), kindergarten 
teacher, P.S, 64, Bronx, N. Y. 


Scott, Concetta Tieri (B.S. 1943), teacher of 
special classes, Public School No. 1, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 


Shelton, Mary P. (B.S. 1944), assistant to re- 
search sub-committee on wash-fastness, Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists, New York, N. Y. 


Speer, Lynnette Hearon, associate adviser of 
women, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Mass. 


Thompson, Will S., head of department of 
physical sciences and professor of chemistry, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Walters, L. Helen (B.S. 1937), instructor in 
second grade classroom teaching and critic work 
with student teachers, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Waring, Ellen W. Robinson (A.M. 1944), 
teacher of home economics, Southern Univer- 
sity, Scotlandville, La. 


Woods, Guy (A.M. 1939), assistant professor 
of music, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


Wright, Norma O. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
music, Robert Gray Junior High School, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


Wuerffel, Stella, dietitian and general man- 
ager, Lutheran Child Welfare Association, Ad- 
dison, Til. 
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Young, Paul (A.M. 1936), assistant professor 
of music, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Zakary, Robert F. (A.M. 1936), supervising 
principal, Union Free School District No. 29, 
North Merrick, N. Y. 


Ziemian, Phyllis Nancy, teacher of fourth 
grade, Stewart School, Garden City, N. Y. 


The following additional appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment: 


Austin, Clara (A.M. 1939), dietitian and 
teacher of institutional management, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. 


Bardolf, Eugenie A., teacher of biology and 
history, Villa Maria Academy, Bronx, N. Y. 


Beard, Ramona Cruikshank, associate profes- 
sor of music, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Bloomster, E. Gretchen (A.M. 1940), super- 
visor of art, public schools, Waukegan, Ill. 


Bosley, Bertlyn (Ph.D. 1944), associate pro- 
fessor of nutrition, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Brannigan, Patrick A., instructor in English, 
Le Moyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 


Burke, Christiana (B.S. 1942), director of 
clinical program, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. 


Burley, Josephine (A.M. 1940), assistant pro- 
fessor of art, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Chalfant, Yeurith W. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of home economics, junior high school, Say- 
ville, N. Y. 


Cramer, Helen Maxine (A.M. 1943), instruc- 
tor in home management, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Davenport, Leonard S. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of science, public school, Westbury, N. Y. 


De Armond, Genevieve (A.M. 1938), assist- 
ant dean of women, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Des Brisay, Ella (B.S. 1944), teacher of art, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N, Y. 


Dylla, Elaine (A.M. 1944), assistant director 
of residence for women, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Elam, Mamie A.., instructor in English, North 
Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, N. C. 
Emerson, Evelyn (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
home economics, high school, Ware, Mass. 
Feravolo, Juliet June (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
secretarial subjects, Central Commercial and 
Technical High School, Newark, N. J. 
Finkenthal, Charlotte C., instructor in French 
and German, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga, 


Forney, Helen (A.M. 1936), instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Stockton Junior College, 
Stockton, Calif. 


Fotias, Christos A., teacher of hi and 
Spanish, Cherry Lawn School, Daden Coe 

Garlock, Eleanor M. (A.M. 1942), assistant 
nutritionist in Westchester County, New York 
State Emergency Food Commission, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Garnsey, Evelyn L. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
commercial subjects, high school, Darien, Conn. 


Graham, Sarah E., teacher of hi and 
English, Semple School, New York, N. 


Griffin, Mary Julia (B.S. 1940), teacher of 
fourth and fifth grades, Central School, South 
Salem, N. Y. 


Haag, Gilbert E. (A.M. 1940), acting oer 
pal, public night school, Jacksonville, Fla 


Hanks, Frances (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
music, public schools, Lyndhurst, N. J. 

Hard, Helen E., teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, Washington Irving High School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Hartman, Emilie (A.M. 1932), assistant 
fessor of physical education, Sargent ege, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Hash, Mary N. (A.M. 1942), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Potter School for Girls, Tucson, Ariz. 

Heitsch, Mary (A.M. 1927), assistant profes- 
sor of related arts, College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J. 

Hill, Laura Coles, teacher of clothing and 
textiles, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for Negroes, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Hungerland, Patricia Leet (A.M. 1929), chair- 
man of the fine and applied fashion department, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Kirn, Ann Minette (B.S. 1944), instructor in 
art, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

LeBrun, Nancy Folsom (A.M. 1926), food 
preservation specialist, War Food Administra- 
tion, northeastern region, New York, N. Y. 
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Mann, Helen L. M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
clothing, South Potomac Junior High School, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Mehlig, Madeline Fess, director of home eco- 
nomics, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Meno, Lionel W., teacher of mathematics, - 


junior high school, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Moore, Helen Mary (A.M. 1944), director 
of dormitories and dean of women, Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth, Ore. 


Morris, Margaret M. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
first grade, F. R. Pierson School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. 


Murdoch, Katharine (Ph.D. 1918), psycho- 
logist, Youth Consultation Service, Newark, N. 
J., and Friends Seminary, New York, N. Y. 


Naegle, Lester Lawrence (A.M. 1940), head 
of department of science, Morristown School, 
Morristown, N. J. 


Nelson, Howard, instructor in commercial 
subjects, School of Hotel Administration, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Neu, Ruth (A.M. 1943), psychologist, Ja- 
maica Hospital, Jamaica, N. Y., and Child 
Adoption mmittee, New York, N. Y. 


Odell, Harold A. (A.M. 1935), principal, 
East Hartford High School, East Hartford, 
Conn. 


Parmenter, Olive (A.M. 1941), assistant pro- 
fessor of business education, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Va. 


Patterson, Frances Ivey, teacher of commer- 
cial subjects, Willoughby Union High School, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 


Pettit, Sarah (A.M. 1929), dietitian, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phillips, Virginia C. (A.M, 1929), secretary, 
College Entrance Examination Board, New 
York, N. Y. 


Potteiger, Ethel (M.S. 1942), nutritionist, 
New York State Public Health Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Purdom, Martha E., instructor in foods and 
institution economics, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Rice, Sidney W. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
health and physical education, high school, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


Rich, Mary Cannon (A.M. 1937), assistant 
director, Dairy Council of Indianapolis, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Roberson, Jessie K., instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Ballard School, Y.W.C.A., New York, 
N. Y. 


Robertson, Dorothy L., instructor in speech, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Ruch, Marian (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
physical education, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Saal, Hannah Sarno, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, high school, Lawrence, N, Y. 


Schwald, Maryan (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
art and part-time teacher of special classes, War 
Relocation Authority, Hunt, Idaho. 


Scicutella, Catherine J., teacher of business 
education, Sherman Collegiate Institute, Mo- 
riah, N. Y. 


Searles, Warren B., teacher of science, Ben- 
nett Junior College, Millbrook, N. Y. 


Skelton, Robert M. (A.M. 1935), head of 
the department of art, State Teachers College, 
Brockport, N. Y. 


Smith, Ruth Marie (A.M. 1934), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics and art, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Starkweather, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1933), 
teacher of home economics, Bennett Junior 
College, Millbrook, N. Y. 


Stubbs, Alice C. (M.S. 1944), dietitian, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tallerday, Janet S., teacher of remedial read- 
ing, Chapin School, New York, N. Y. 


Tewksbury, Pauline E. (A.M. 1940), resi- 
dence head assistant, Monticello College, Alton, 
Ill. 


Thames, Sarah (A.M. 1942), manager of food 
service and instructor in institutional manage- 
ment, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Thomas, Ruth Isabel (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
English and social studies, Lake Bluff school, 
Shorewood, Wis. 


Treat, Alice E., resident manager, College 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Tucek, Mary Ann, teacher of science, Evan- 
der Childs High School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Turner, Marguerite Mary (B.S. 1941), teacher 
of fifth grade, Ramona School, Bellflower, Calif. 


Valner, Liv (B.S. 1940), nursery school 
teacher, Sunnyside Progressive School, Sunny- 
side, N. Y. 
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Vanden Berge, Ruth (B.S. 1944), Ps: fn ry 
instructor, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Virarelli, William V, (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of industrial arts, Briarcliff High School, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y. 


Ward, Helen Louise (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
art, Lincoln School and Spring Garden School, 
Nutley, N. J. 
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Watkins, Clara F. (B.S. 1931), dietitian, 
Franklin Hospital, Franklin, N. H. 


Wilson, Louise Rodes (A.M, 1944), assistant 
director of physical education, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Zuckerman, Herbert, teacher of biology and 
physics, Senior High school, Cliffside Park, 
N. J. 
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Alumni Activities 











Epwin W. Davis (Ph.D. 1941) has recently 
been appointed Director of the Washington 
Counseling Center, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. The Counsel- 
ing Center is designed to serve as a student 
personnel and guidance service for the 8,000 
students of the university as well as the ad- 
visory and testing center for veterans in- 
terested in higher education or vocational 
training. 


Mary Exuiorr (A.M. 1931), supervisor of 
the training school, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo., wrote “Who Makes 
The Rules?” for the January, 1945 issue of 
The Instructor. Miss Elliott’s article dealt 
with the pupil’s estimate of his teacher’s ap- 
pearance and conduct. 


Artuur J. Jones (Ph.D. 1907), professor 
emeritus of education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has returned to active duty 
on the staff, replacing Dr. R. D. Matthews, 
now in a Navy V-12 program. Dr. Jones is 
chairman of the committee of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools studying post-war guidance of 
veterans and civilians. 


Eruna Bevutan Winston (Ed.D. 1944) is 
dean of women and associate professor of 
education at Clark College, Atlanta, Ga., 
where in addition to teaching two courses, 
she is initiating a program of personnel ad- 
ministration in student resident houses. Dr. 
Winston is also endeavoring to set up a 
student counseling program. 


SaMvueL Dinn (Ph.D. 1933), associate pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers Institute of 


the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, in New York City, has been 
granted a leave of absence to head the 
newly-created Bureau of Jewish Educa- 
tion in Los Angeles. 


Lioyp M. Jones (Ph.D. 1935) is chairman 
of the commission on post-war problems 
of the Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
During the past summer, Dr. Jones has been 
working on the Pennsylvania Council of 
Education’s committee on secondary educa- 
tion. 


Cray Baker (A.M. 1938) is now serving the 
Armed Forces as an American Red Cross 
assistant field director. Previous to his Red 
Cross appointment, Mr. Baker taught Amer- 
ican history at the Spring Valley, N. Y., 
high school. 


Joun Ruri (Ph.D. 1927) reports that he 
was recently made director of accreditation 
of private secondary schools, University of 
Missouri. As a member of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Dr. Rufi served 
on their committee on the new constitution 
which will be submitted to popular vote 
during February. He recently wrote The 
Junior High School in collaboration with 
Professor Charles W. Martin. 


R. D. Cuapwick (A.M. 1924), Dean of 
Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Minn. 
writes that he is president of the Minne- 
sota Junior College Deans’ Association and 
a member of the Board of Review of the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities, 
the North Central Association. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


Rosert H. Morrison (Ph.D. 1933) is serv- 
ing as the editorial chairman of three com- 
mittees preparing materials for syllabi on 
New Jersey. The books are on the follow- 
ing topics: New Jersey State and Local 
Government, New Jersey Geography, and 
New Jersey History. 


Heten G. Hewir is serving as night super- 
visor with the Army’s 6th General Hos- 
pital, affiliate of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, in Rome. Lt. Hewit, who has 
been overseas 22 months, reports that this 
hospital has perfected an “assembly line” 
method of dealing with battle casualties and 
that American ingenuity has resulted in 
many “home-made” medical and surgical 
devices that have enabled the hospital to do 
an outstanding job. 


Rosert E. Hussarp (A.M. 1930) has been 
appointed head of the science department of 
Bolivar Central School, Bolivar, N. Y., fol- 
lowing his honorable discharge from the 
Army Air Forces signal corps in San An- 


tonio, Tex. 


Anna P. K. Strapiter (A.M. 1930), assist- 
ant to the director of the nutrition service, 
North Atlantic Headquarters, American 
Red Cross, has been giving a series of lec- 
tures explaining to civilian audiences the 
nutritive value of Red Cross food packages 
distributed in prisoner of war camps. 


Wa ter Wiesenrecp writes that he is a staff 
sergeant with the Far East Air Force in 
New Guinea. He recently spent some time 
in Sydney, Australia, where he was editor- 
in-chief of his group’s annual Historical 
Book. The book is a pictorial history de- 
picting the life, problems and accomplish- 
ments of the personnel of the Air Depot 
Group. Sergeant Wiesenfeld, who has been 
overseas since February, 1942, is in charge 
of all Special Services at his post, including 
movies, sports, library and educational ac- 


tivities. He has received the Presidential 
Citation. 
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Epwarp G. Otsen (Ed.D. 1937), on a brief 
leave of absence from Russell Sage College, 
is in Washington serving as assistant to the 
NEA’s committee on international rela- 
tions. Dr. Olsen’s task is to stimulate group 
discussion of current international issues 
within the 300 local teachers’ associations 
throughout the nation. 


Terma Mitts (A.M. 1929) is vice-presi- 
dent of the Missouri division of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and 
director of student activities for women at 
the University of Missouri. 


Katuarine P, Horspurcu (B.S. 1939) re- 
cently received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Horsburgh will serve as interne at the 
Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospital, New 
York City. 


Joun Sanrorp Peck (Ph.D. 1936) is as- 
sociate professor of civil engineering at the 
College of the City of New York. Recently 
he has been acting as technical adviser to 
the U. S. Office of Education on visual aids 
to classroom teaching. 


Roxie Bette Diver (A.M. 1942) is now 
teaching in the girls’ physical education de- 
partment at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 


Cora E. Kay (B.S. 1936) is the new director 
of nursing and principal of the school of 
nursing at Overlook Hospital, Millburn, 
N. J. She formerly was associated with the 
Cornell University-New York Hospital 
School of Nursing and was administrative 
assistant of the nursing service there. 


Neet Kenprick WuitMan (B.S. 1922) is 
new service supervisor of the Junior School 
of the High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Ga. 
For the past year and a half, Mrs. Whitman 
has been chairman of the Friends of Art 
Fund at Carnegie Library in Atlanta. 
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James S. Crarts (A.M. 1940), now a lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy, is cur- 
rently exhibiting at the Little Gallery of 
Cleveland College, Cleveland, Ohio, a col- 
lection of water colors painted in the South 
Pacific. 


Firorence A. PackMaN (A.M. 1924) has 
been appointed director of home economics 


for Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Jeanette A. Pircueretta, flight nurse first 
lieutenant in the United States Army, is 
now serving at the Army Air Force Re- 
distribution Station in Atlantic City, N. J., 
after thirteen months in the China-Burma- 
India theatre of war. She recalls as the most 
exciting moments in that area her meetings 
with Lord Wavell, Viceroy of India, and 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai- 


Shek. Lieutenant Pitcherella was sent oy 
seas in 1943 and is credited with one hundr 
and sixty hours’ flying time. She has 
earned several citations. 


Josern M. Leps (Ed.D. 1943) is now an ag 
sociate in the Bureau of Educationcl R 
search, University of Florida, Gainesvil 
Fla. The director of the bureau is A, RD 
Meap (Ph.D. 1917). 


C. Maurice Mietine (Ed.D. 1942) is em 
ployed by the National Council of Farm 
Cooperatives, Washington, D. C., as an ag 
sistant in the development of an educational 
and public relations program. The National 
Council is a conference body representing” 
4,600 local cooperatives with a farm me 
bership of over 2,500,000, making it the 
largest farm organization in the United 
States. 





